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LECTURES ON THE SHORTER CATE- 
CHISM OF THE WESTMENSTER AS- 
SEMBLY OF DIVINES-——-ADDRESSED 
TO YOUTH. 


LECTURE LXXxvVv. 


Weare now to consider the im- 
portant duty of prayer—the last 
subject treated of in the unrivalled 
summary of theological truth set 
forth in our Shorter Catechism. 

“ Prayer, says the Catechism, is 
the offering up of our desires to 
God for things agreeable to his 
will, in the name of Christ, with 
confession of our sins, and thank- 
ful acknowledgment of his mer- 
cies.” 

Previously to entering on the il- 
lustration of this proposition, I 
think it important to obviate cer- 
tain objections, which the enemies 
of religion raise against the duty 
of prayer—objections which go to 
set it aside altogether, and which 
I have reason to know have had a 
melancholy influence on the minds 
of some young persons, and which 
indeed, have occasionally operated 
as perplexing temptations, even to 
the pious. I shall endeavour to 
state these objections in all their 
strength; and hope to reply to 
them in such a manner as to Ssa- 
tisfy every attentive and candid 
mind that they are utterly un- 
founded and false. 

1. Some have said that prayer 

Ch. Adv.—Vou. XI. 


is unnecessary and useless, because 
the Supreme Being is so good that 
we ought not to suppose that he 
needs any entreaties to bestow on 
us what we need; and that he is 
so wise that we cannot suppose 
he requires any information of 
what we want. To this I reply, 
that God is indeed both good and 
wise, and that in an infinite de- 
gree; and yet that he may, and 
does, require us to make known 
our requests to him, for the pur- 
poses of our own benefit. By ask- 
ing from him in prayer the supply 
of all our wants, we cultivate and 
increase a sense of our dependence 
on Him, and of our obligations to 
Him—We are constantly kept 
mindful that all the good we en- 
joy proceeds from the hand of 
God, that we are wholly indebted 
to him both for its reception and its 
continuance, and are consequently 
accountable to him for the right 
improvement of his gifts. Now, 
here is the foundation of all reli- 
gion, and of all moral obligation. 
The foundation of all unquestion- 
ably is, a just sense of our entire 
dependence on God, as our Creator 
and Benefactor—and the obligation 
thence arising, to endeavour to 
please him, by rightly employing 
our faculties, and by an obedi- 
ence to his requisitions: and it is 
too obvious to need argument, 
that prayer, in which dependence, 
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indebtedness and obligation, are 
constantly and solemnly acknow- 
ledged, must have a direct and 
powerful influence, in augmenting 
the force, and keeping in lively ex- 
ercise, these fundamental moral 
sentiments and principles—Nay, I 
firmly believe it may be asserted 
without danger*of mistake or er- 
ror, that without prayer, these sen- 
timents and principles do, and 
will, forever remain, if not abso- 
lutely inoperative, yet exceedingly 
weak and partial. It follows then, 
that although God is disposed to 
do us good, and perfectly knows 
all that we need, yet without pray- 
er, we shall not be prepared to re- 
ceive his benefits with a suitable 
temper and disposition, and that on 
this very account they may not be 
conferred: that wanting a right 
disposition, God may foresee that 
we should pervert and abuse his 
gifts, if they were bestowed, and 
hence that his very goodness, as 
well as his justice, may be con- 
cerned in withholding them from 
us. Prayer, therefore, by pees. 
ing us for the divine favours, 
gives us the best reason to ex- 
pect them, and renders them real 
blessings when they are received. 

2. It has been said, that we 
ought not to suppose that it is 
agreeable to God, to reccive those 
humble acknowledgments of de- 
pendence and obligation, and those 
ardent expressions of praise and 
thanksgivings, which are usually 
offered in prayer; since these are 
not pleasing or acceptable, even to 
a good man. This is a most insi- 
dious and delusive objection, and 
will appear to be so, if carefully 
examined. Let it be considered 
then, that there is but little ground 
for any comparison whatever be- 
tween God and man, in the point 
before us. Every good man is 
made to believe and feel, by the 
very goodness which characterizes 
him, that all the benefits or obliga- 
tions which he confers, entitle him 
to but little praise; for he must, in 
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the first place, have the power and 
means to confer benefits on his fel- 
low creatures given him by God; 
and in the second place, the very 
disposition to confer them, must 
come from the same source. High 
praise is therefore not his due. 
He has only endeavoured to act 
the part of a faithful steward, in 
distributing the bounties which 
the Great Giver of all good has 
committed to his management and 
disposal. But that Great Giver 
himself, is the underived and over- 
flowing fountain of all beneficence; 
and to him, of course, the highest 
raise is justly and strictly due. 
Besides, great and frequent praise, 
bestowed on the best man in the 
world, is calculated to endanger 
his virtue, which is still imperfect. 
But as the moral excellence of God 
is both perfect and immutable, it 
can never be endangered by the 
warmest and most unceasing ac- 
knowledgments of indebtedness, 
and expressions of gratitude. Who 
sees not now that nothing like 
an exact parallel can be run be- 
tween man and his Maker, as is 
attempted in this objection? Yet 
after all, it is true that every good 
man, while he seeks to avoid all 
extravagant encomium, neverthe- 
less does desire to know that one 
on whom he has conferred favours, 
is suitably grateful for them. A 
virtuous parent expects this from 
his children, and is always dis- 
pleased if it be found wanting. 
The Great Parent of all good, 
therefore, agreeably to this ana- 
logy, may well be supposed to look 
for the manifestation of a suitable 
gratitude from all his moral off- 
spring, and to be displeased when 
it is found wanting: and as all the 
conceptions and expressions of our 
obligations to God, which we can 
ever form, must fall far short of 
what is his due, we need never 
fear an excess, in the warmth and 
elevation of the praise and thanks- 
giving which we offer him. Thus 
it appears, that so far as there is, 
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in this concern, any fair reasoning 
from man to God, it is conclusively 
in favour of the duty of prayer, 
which always includes thanksgiv- 
ing, as an essential part. 

3. It is objected that prayer 
cannot possibly have any influence 
in obtaining what we need and re- 
quest from God, because all his 
purposes are fixed and immutable. 
This is the most formidable and 
specious objection; yet it would 
be satisfactorily answered, if we 
could say no more in reply, than 
has already been said, in respond- 
ing to the first objection; namely, 
that prayer has the happiest influ- 
ence in preparing our own minds 
for the reception and right im- 
provement of the divine favours. 
But as it is a truth abundantly 
taught in the Holy Scriptures, 
that prayer has a direct influence 
in obtaining the blessings for 
which we pray, so I am satisfied, 
that it can never be shown how 
this is a whit more inconsistent 
with reason, than to believe in the 
influence of any secondary cause 
whatever, in producing its appro- 
priate effect. How the immuta- 
ble purpose of God consists and 
connects itself with the result of 
diligence or negligence in the use 
of means, is, at bottom, beyond our 
powers to penetrate and explain. 
This has been shown at large, in 
the lecture on the decrees of God. 
We only know that such a con- 
nexion exists, and that the divine 
purpose itself always (except in 
the case of miracles) includes, and 
never excludes, the use or neglect 
of the secondary cause. The se- 
condary cause, although it may 
consist in the voluntary choice of 
a free agent, is as much the sub- 
ject of the divine purpose or de- 
cree, as the natural and necessary 
effect to be produced. Hence it is 
manifest, that what the Scriptures 
teach in regard to the direct influ- 
ence of prayer, in obtaining what 
it seeks from God, is just as rea- 
sonable, and no more difficult to 
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be understood, than that plough- 
ing and sowing should have an 
immediate and indispensable influ- 
ence in the production of a crop. 
In both cases, the divine purpose 
is equally certain, and in both the 
influence of means, or secondary 
causes, is precisely the same. In 
both cases too, the means are the 
objects of voluntary choice and 
adoption, and when rightly used, 
the divine constitution authorizes 
us to expect a favourable result, 
and forbids us to expect such re- 
sult, when the proper means are 
neglected. The prayer of faith, 
indeed, is more certainly connect- 
ed with the divine favour, than the 
labours of the husbandman are 
with the harvest which he hopes 
for—In the former case, the bless- 
ing never fails; in the latter, dis- 
appointment sometimes ensues. 

Having now replied, I hope sa- 
tisfactorily, to the objections which 
are made to the duty of prayer, I 
shall only add a single remark, 
which I deem of considerable im- 
portance. It is, that prayer, or 
propitiatory offerings, have been 
made to superior beings, in all na- 
tions and ages of the world; and 
hence, that it may seem to be a dic- 
tate of our nature itself. Yes, my 
young friends, let a man know that 
there is a God, and place him in 
circumstances of extreme neces- 
sity, where no human help can any 
longer avail, and you will not easily 
prevent his praying. The most 
profligate blasphemers, and even 
professed Atheists, have exempli- 
fied the truth of this remark. 

I now proceed to observe, that 
there are different kinds of prayer; 
or rather, that the same duty is 
performed in different modes and 
circumstances. ‘These have com- 
monly been divided into two great 
classes—public and private prayer 
—I would rather say, social and se- 
cret prayer. 

Of social prayer there are seve- 
ral kinds. 1. Public worship, in 
which a pastor, or some regularly 





authorized preacher of the gospel 
officiates, and is the mouth of the 
people to God—This worship is a 
part of the appropriate service of 
every Lord’s day, where the ordi- 
nances of the gospel are enjoyed: 
but it may be celebrated on a va- 
riety of other occasions. Thus, 
when the Apostle Paul had ad- 
dressed the Ephesian elders, and 
those that were assembled with 
them at Miletus, as recorded in the 
20th chapter of the Acts, it is said 
(v. 36.) “And when he had thus 
spoken, he kneeled down and 
prayed with them all.” Publick 
prayer is always used in adminis- 
tering the sacrament of the Lord’s 
Supper; for the blessing of the 
elements of bread and wine, or set- 
ting them apart to their sacred 
use, is done in prayer. It was no 
doubt with reference to the pub- 
lick devotions of the sanctuary, 
that the Psalmist said, “ God is 
greatly to be feared in the assem- 
bly of the saints, and to be had in 
reverence of all them that are 
about him.” 

2. Social prayer is offered up 
by devout Christians, when they 
meet together, in a manner less 
publick and formal than ordina- 
rily takes place in the house of 
God, or when the whole service is 
conducted by one or more minis- 
ters of the gospel. This kind of 
prayer is clearly countenanced and 
greatly encouraged, by our blessed 
Saviour. He makes a special pro- 
mise to social prayer, when it is 
made by the smallest number 
that can form a union, or agree- 
ment for the purpose. His words 
are remarkable—* I say unto you 
that if two of you shall agree on 
earth, as touching any thing that 
they shall ask, it shall be done for 
them of my Father which is in 
heaven: for where two or three 
are gathered together in my name, 
there am I in the midst of them.” 
What a remarkable example have 
we of this kind of prayer, when 
the primitive Christians employed 
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it, and found an immediate answer, 
at the time the Apostle Peter was 
sentenced to death, by the cruel 
mandate of Herod. See Acts xii. 
1—17. 

3. Family prayer is another kind 
of social devotion. It is an awful 
imprecation of the prophet Jere- 
miah, “ Pour out thy fury on the 
heathen that know thee not, and on 
the families that call not on thy 
name.” The morning and the 
evening sacrifice, under the ancient 
Jewish dispensation, appears to 
have been intended to intimate 
the duty of a daily and repeated 
acknowledgment of God, in our 
social character. Christ our Sa- 
viour, not only taught his disci- 
ples to pray, but he prayed with 
them—with Peter, and James, and 
John, on the mount of transfigura- 
tion, and with the whole of the 
holy family, in his wonderful inter- 
cessory prayer. It is the unques- 
tionable and indispensable duty of 
every head of a family, to see that, 
in ordinary circumstances, no day 
be permitted to pass without fa- 
mily prayer. 

Secret prayer is of two kinds— 

1. Closet prayer, in which an 
individual retires and _ secludes 
himself from all company, and 
pours out his heart before God, in 
the fullest and freest manner. This 
is expressly enjoined by our Sa- 
viour, and most impressively re- 
commended by his own example. 
His injunction is, “ When thou 
prayest, enter into thy closet, and 
when thou hast shut thy door, 
pray to thy Father which is in se- 
cret, and thy Father which seeth 
in secret, shall reward thee open- 
ly.” In more instances than one, 
it is recorded that our Redeemer 
sought retirement for secret prayer, 
and once that he passed the whole 
night in this holy exercise. In his 
agony also, in the Garden of Geth- 
semane, he withdrew even from 
his most favoured disciples, while 
thrice he prayed that if it were 
possible, the awful cupof sufferings 
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might pass from him, and as often 
sweetly submitted the pleadings of 
his holy soul, to the wiil of his hea- 
venly Father. It is in this kind 
of prayer, my dear youth, that all 
the people of God have their prin- 
cipal communion with the Father 
of their spirits; and the degree of 
any Christian’s sanctification, may 
generally be measured by the fre- 
quency and fervour of his secret 
prayers, and the delight which he 
finds in his retirement, in pouring 
out his soul into the bosom of 
yod his Saviour. All the emi- 
nent Scripture saints were distin- 
guished by their devoutness; and 
no man can be eminent in piety, 
who is not characteristically a 
man of prayer—of much secret 
prayer. 

2. Ejaculatory prayer, which, 
says Fisher, “is a secret and sud- 
den lifting up of the soul’s desires 
to God, upon any emergency that 
may occur in providence—either 
by a simple thought, darted up to 
heaven, as it would seem Nehe- 
miah did, chap. ii. 4; or by words 
uttered in the mind, yet so as that 
the voice cannot be heard, as we 
read Hannah did. 1 Sam. i. 153. 
These ejaculatory breathings of 
the soul have met with very quick 
and happy returns, as in the in- 
stance of Moses, who in the midst 
of the people’s murmurings at the 
Red Sea, despatched his desires to 
heaven in some short ejaculations, 
to which the Lord gave a present 
answer: Exod. xiv. 15. ‘ Where- 
fore criest thou unto me? Speak 
unto the children of Israel that 
they go forward’——Ejaculatory 
prayer tends to maintain fellow- 
ship with God, without any inter- 
ruption of our lawful callings. It 
is also a mean to repel sudden 
temptation; and dispose the heart 
for a more solemn performance of 
the stated duties of prayer and 
praise, in the season of them”— 
Those who endeavour “to walk 
with God,” as Enoch did, will be 
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much in the practice of ejaculatory 
prayer. 

In our next lecture, the several 
clauses of the proposition which 
has been repeated to you from the 
Catechism, will come under con- 
sideration. Let me, in closing 
this lecture, recommend to you, 
as you may have opportunity, the 
careful perusal of Dr. Watts’ trea- 
tise, entitled—* A Guide to Pray- 
er;”’ in which he treats excellently 
of “the gift, grace, and spirit of 
prayer, with plain directions how 
every Christian may obtain them.” 


PICTET’S PREFACE TO HIS CHRISTIAN 
THEOLOGY. 


We have greatly admired this 
preface ever since we became ac- 
quainted with it, and for some time 
past have desired to insert a trans- 
lation of it in the pages of our mis- 
cellany. We commence the pub- 
lication of a part of it in our pre- 
sent number, and hope to insert 
the remainder, in our number for 
the coming month. We greatly 
mistake, if it will not both please 
and edify, not only students of 
Theology, but every Christian who 
will read it with attention. Inthe 
latter part of it, the author refers 
to the method in which he has 
treated the several topicks of Theo- 
logy, in his system. The whole, 
nevertheless, may prove instruc- 
tive, even to those who do not pe- 
ruse the system. 


PREFACE, 


TuEOLoGy is beyond contradic- 
tion the most excellent, the most 
sublime, and the most useful of all 
the sciences. We shall have no 
doubt of this, if we reflect on what 
it contains. It instructs us in re- 
gard to the first and most perfect 
of all beings, whom we call Gon, 
and it describes to us all his per- 
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fections. It teaches us that he is 
a Spirit, most pure and simple, 
whose presence is every where, in 
heaven, on earth, and in hell; and 
who knows all things, not only the 
present and the past, but the fu- 
ture also. It treats of his infinite 
power, which has founded the 
earth, spread out the heavens, and 
brought forth the universe out of 
nothing; of his incomprehensible 
wisdom, which conducts and go- 
verns the world; of his ineffable 
mercy, which shows favour to re- 
penting sinners; of his justice, 
which will not suffer sin to go un- 
punished; of the happiness which 
he himself enjoys, and which no- 
thing can disturb; of his Majesty, 
which dazzles even the angels; of 
his eternity, of his glory, of the co- 
venant into which he has entered 
with men, of the /aws which he 
has given them, and of the rewards 
and punishments which he has in 
reserve for them. 

It teaches man to know himself. 
It makes him understand his no- 
thingness before God, and the infi- 
nite distance there is between him 
and his Creator. It shows him 
the glorious state in which he was 
placed by God at his creation; his 
deplorable fall; the depth of his 
misery, of his corruption, and of 
his weakness; the impure source 
of his evil inclinations; his impo- 
tence to deliver himself from the 
abyss into which sin has plunged 
him; what his crimes have de- 
served; the need in which he 
stands of the grace of God; the 
frailty and brevity of his life, and 
the immortality of his soul. 

It discovers to us what God has 
done for our salvation; and it ex- 
hibits to us the Son of God, who 
descended from the highest hea- 
vens and became man; who as- 
sumed our innocent infirmities, 
and suffered a shameful death to 
expiate our sins; who entered the 
darkness of the tomb; who rose 
from it gloriously, and ascended to 
the highest heavens—from whence 
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he sent forth his servants to preach 
his gospel, and from whence he 
sheds down upon men his Holy 
Spirit, to enlighten their darkness, 
to deliver them from their corrap- 
tion, to conquer their passions, to 
sanctify them, and to produce in 
them the Christian virtues. 

In fine, it teaches us all that it 
behooves man to do, that he may 
please the Deity, and what he has 
to expect after his death; the feli- 
city which is in reserve for him, if 
he obeys the commands of God, 
and the misery which he ought to 
fear, if he remains in his corrup- 
tion. 

There is no other science that 
teaches truths so grand as these, 
so important and so necessary to 
be known; the mysteries which 
this science unveils are the mys- 
teries of piety, and they give us a 
taste of pleasures that are infinite. 

The pleasure which Theology 
affords to those who study it as 
they ought, is pure and spiritual; 
it is enjoyed without remorse, and 
leaves no disgust; its depths are 
inexhaustible, and contain an abun- 
dance from which the whole hu- 
man family may be satisfied. 

It appears then, that this science 
well deserves to be studied ear- 
nestly; and yet it must be confess- 
ed that it is treated with extreme 
neglect. Every one believes, or at 
least wishes to believe, that the re- 
ligion which he professes is the 
best, and few give themselves the 
trouble to examine their religious 
tenets. Some retain their religion 
because they were born in it; as if 
they were obliged to follow a path 
which leads them to perdition, un- 
der the pretence that their birth 
binds them todo so. Others again, 
retain their religion, because by 
quitting it they would lose their 
fortune; as if there were any 
worldly advantage that could coun- 
terbalance the loss of the soul. 
Others, because they see in the 
profession of their religion indivi- 
duals of eminent knowledge; as if 
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they had never seen great men fall 
into error. There are but very 
few who closely examine whether 
their religion possesses the cha- 
racters or marks of the true reli- 
gion. Of the multitude who call 
themselves Christians, the majori- 
ty are not so upon knowledge or 
conviction; and they would be em- 
barrassed, if they were required to 
tell why they are Christians, be- 
cause they have never thought of 
the subject. They take much 
pains to acquire a knowledge of 
subjects which have in them no- 
thing that is solid; sothat those who 
have studied them the most, often 
find that they have made no valua- 
ble acquisition, and are brought 
to doubt of points which once they 
thought very clear and certain. 
Yet they neglect the science of 
salvation, which truly enlightens 
and gives contentment to the mind, 
which satisfies the conscience, 
which fills the soul with joy, and 
which sanctifies and consoles it. 
They labour painfully to acquire a 
variety of languages, to understand 
the various movements of the ce- 
lestial spheres, to measure the 
magnitude of the sun and the pla- 
nets, to discover in the heavens 
some new constellation, and to 
prognosticate some future event; 
yet they will not study the truths 
which God has revealed to man, 
to show him the path which will 
conduct him to heaven, and what 
awaits him after death. They think 
only of amassing the possessions 
which will elevate them to worldly 
honours, and afford them tempo- 
ral pleasures But there are few 
who seek possessions which would 
yield them solid good, eternal ho- 
nours, and ever enduring pleasures; 
few who make the reflection, which 
notwithstanding is so salutary, 
that in sublunary things there is 
no true satisfaction; that the goods 
of this world will soon be taken 
from us, or we from them; that 
the honours of this world are but 
wind; that its pleaswres are but va- 
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nity; and that at last death, which 
threatens us every moment, must, 
in a few years, perhaps in a few 
days, place us in a state of eternal 
happiness, if we have embraced 
the true religion, and have con- 
formed our lives to its precepts— 
or under the horrible necessity of 
being eternally miserable, if the re- 
ligion in which we have passed our 
lives has been false. Worldly men 
dream only of pleasing the great 
ones of the earth, who are fickle- 
ness itself, who can do nothing for 
them after their soul is separated 
from the body; and they do not so 
much as dream of acquiring that 
which will please the King of 
kings, on whom the happiness or 
misery of all men absolutely de- 
pends, who can send both our bo- 
dies and our souls into hell, and 
who has eternal crowns to recom- 
pense those who love him, and 
make it their study to please 
him. Such conduct cannot be 
sufficiently blamed; and it seems 
dificult to comprehend, how per- 
sons who are in possession of rea- 
son, can make so bad a use of it. 
Is it possible, that they can be at 
the utmost pains to preserve the 
body, which must soon be reduced 
to dust, in despite of all their care, 
and have so little concern for the 
soul which is immortal? Is it 
possible that they will do every 
thing to gratify some passion, 
which, in hope of an imaginary 
delight, makes them suffer a thou- 
sand real torments, and yet do 
nothing to obtain for themselves 
salvation and immortality? There 
must be a strange perversion of the 
nature of man, when he will not 
deign to examine, whether the 
path which he follows leads to hea- 
ven or to hell. 

It ought not to be said, that it is 
sufficient that there are certain in- 
dividuals in the world, who make 
a study of religion; for there is no 
one who is not under obligation to 
attend to this study. We may 
trust our legal concerns to advo- 
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cates and lawyers, and our health 
to physicians, but we ought not to 
commit the care of our salvation 
to the skill and management of 
others. 

It ought not to be said, that the 
study of religion is difficult, and 
that there is great obscurity in the 
science of salvation. Have not 
other sciences their obscurities 
and their depths, and does this 
prevent their being studied with 
care? 

Why should there not be the 
same earnest desire to know the 
secrets of God, in the methods of 
his grace, that there is to discover 
his secrets in the natural world? 
Why should men take less plea- 
sure in the study of Theology, than 
in the study of Natural Philosophy 
and Astronomy? If there are 
some obscurities in the science of 
salvation, are there not also many 
things in it that are very clear? 
Although it were necessary to go 
through much toil, in order to un- 
derstand the true religion, ought 
we to complain of the cares and 
the labours required, when the 
acquisition we are striving to 
make is the most excellent of all 
knowledge—the discovery of the 
greatest objects—a God, a Sa- 
viour, an eternal felicity? Must he 
not have a very corrupt heart, 
who will make great efforts to 
learn a thousand useless things, 
and yet is unwilling to inform 
himself, in regard to the only sci- 
ence that is absolutely necessary? 
But the labour objected to is not 
so great as many imagine. An 
honest man, who ardently wishes 
to know the truth, will not search 
for it long in vain. “If any man 
will do his will (said Jesus Christ) 
he shall know of the doctrine, 
whether it be of God, or whether 
I speak of myself.” In like man- 
ner, St. Paul says to all the faith- 
ful, “ Prove all things, and hold 
fast that which is good.” The 
idea which we have of God, as of 
a being supremely good, does not 
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permit us to believe, that he has 
rendered the knowledge of the 
way of salvation so difficult to 
men, that none but the learned can 
acquire it. 

(To be concluded.) 
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AN EVENING SONG FOR THE 
SABBATH DAY. 


BY JAMES MONTGOMERY, ESQ. 


Millions within thy courts have met, 
Millions this day before thee bow'd; 
Their faces Zion-ward were set, 

Vows with their lips to thee they vow'd :— 


But thou, soul-searching God! hast known 
The hearts of all that bent the knee, 

And hast accepted those alone, 

In spirit and truth that worshipp'd thee. 


People of many a tribe and tongue, 
Men of strange colours, climates, lands, 
Have heard thy truth, thy glory sung, 
And offer'd pray'r, with holy hands. 


Still, as the light of morning broke 
O’er island, continent, and deep, 
Thy far-spread family awoke, 
Sabbath all round the world to keep. 


From east to west, the sun survey'd, 

From north to south, adoring throngs ; 

And still where evening stretch'd her 
shade, 

The stars came forth to hear their songs. 


Harmonious as the winds and seas, 

In halcyon-hours, when storms are flown, 
Rose all earth's Babel-languages, 

In pure accordance, to thy throne. 


Not angel-trumpets sound more clear; 
Not elders’ harps, nor seraphs’ lays, 
Yield music sweeter to thine ear, 

Than humble pray'’r and thankful praise. 


And not a pray’r, a tear, a sigh, 
Hath fail’d to-day some suit to gain; 
To those in trouble thou wert nigh, 
Not one hath sought thy face in vain. 


Thy poor were bountifully fed, 

Thy chasten’d sons have kiss'd the rod, 
Thy mourners have been comforted, 
The pure in heart have seen their God. 


Yet one pray’r more ;—and be it one 

In which both heaven and earth accord !— 
Fulfil thy promise to thy Son, 

Let all that breathe, call Jesus, Lord. 


His throne and sovereignty advance ; 
For his soul's travail let him see 

The heathen his inheritance, 

And earth’s last bound his portion be. 
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CHRISTIAN MORALS IMPORTANT 
RURAL LIFE. 
ESSAY X. 


The Duty of Rural Men in the pre- 
sent aspect of the Church. 
“ Why abodest thou among the sheep- 
folds?” 

This expostulation is part of the 
song of Deborah—an animated 
ode, expressive of lofty gratitude 
for victory over the foes of Israel. 
Its lyric grandeur has been ad- 
mired in all ages. Wedo not say 
it challenges cumpetition with the 
odes of Pindar or Tyrtzus; for its 
superiority is so unrivalled, that 
all confess it by intuition.* But 
whilst Deborah bestows commen- 
dation on the tribes that had 
courageously met the enemy, she 
declines bestowing praises on 
those that preferred the bleating 
of sheep to the duty of arms. 
“Why abodest thou among the 
folds of the flocks?””—-evidently es- 
teeming pastoral and rural eco- 
nomy, more than the obligations 
of patriotism. In like manner 
may we say, that the present exi- 
gencies of the church demand the 
services of rural men. Those ser- 
vices ought to be given, and if 
withheld, the reason for such in- 
activity ought to be stated. Let 
the reader then accompany us to 
a view of the church in its present 
attitude. 

A review of church history will 
show, that the religion of our Sa- 
viour has never gained the ascen- 
dency it merits. Superstition has 
always blended its self-created 
rites with the simple forms of 
Christianity. Altars have been 
reared, that make no part of the 
spiritual temple, and the gospel 
sanctuary has been festooned by 


* See an admirable criticism on this 
song, im the third number of the Biblical 
Repository. 

Ch. Adv.—Vol. XI. 
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the craft of cardinals, and the 
subtlety of politicians. Festivals 
have been multiplied, which have 
nothing but the will of ecclesias- 
tics for their origin, and the voice 
of tradition for their support. To 
this we annex the statement that 
the papal power has always been 
red with the blood of the saints. 
Could the vales of Italy speak, 
they would tell more than the his- 
torian has recorded of the perse- 
cution of that people, whose inte- 
resting annals have been compiled 
by the learned Allix.* The his- 
tory of the popes has been called 
church history. Rather call it the 
history of banditti, who have used 
the church as a grotto, in which 
to perpetrate iniquitous deeds. 
But we may turn our eye from 
the past ages of the church upon 
the present condition of the world, 
and without descending to parti- 
culars, the general view is suffi- 
ciently appalling. In attempts to 
alter this condition, there is one 
statement that operates with talis- 
manic influence—* The religion of 
the Heathen is good enough.” But 
is the philosophy of the Heathen 
good enough? Would any one 
object to our proclaiming amon 

them the astronomy of Newton? 
Is the literature of the Pagan 
world sufficiently good? Would it 
be any harm that the temples of 
science should rise among them, 
that academies should be reared, 
and that groves, sacred to learn- 
ing, should every where open their 
foliage in ample volume? But 
in what spot shall we find pure re- 
ligion? Not among the flags of 
the Nile, or the palms of the Eu- 
phrates, or even the reeds of the 
Jordan. The most pleasing de- 


* See Jones’s Church History, and Mil- 
ner, Mosheim, &c. The reader ought to 
receive the statements of Lingard and But- 
ler, with great caution. 
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scription of unenlightened man, is 
one given by a voyager among the 
Pelew Islands; but this voyager 
records of their inhabitants, at 
least one black and atrocious deed.* 

Our Maker could in a moment 
shake down all systems opposed 
to Christianity—the one system 
which he designs to take intriumph 
round the world. But it is his or- 
dination that the church shall have 
help, or else that the moral wil- 
derness shall not be reclaimed. 
Accordingly,Christians have taken 
up the map of the world, and they 
have pencilled, in vivid lines, the 
huge islands that know nothing 
of the system by which man 
must be enlightened and saved. 
From that map it appears that a 
few missionary huts have been 
erected in Greenland, and a few 
missionary cottages have been 
reared in the West Indies. But 
from Greenland to the Equator, 
how few! may we say in astonish- 
ment. From the Equator to Cape 
Horn, especially on our own conti- 
nent, papal ignorance meets the 
traveller at every step. From the 
Cape of Good Hope to the Line, 
there are a few men at work, but 
it is like a solitary woodman hew- 
ing in a trackless wilderness. 
There are some missionaries in 
the islands of the Mediterranean 
and Agean Seas, but what are 
they among so many? Here and 
there an adventurer may penetrate 
the regions under the sway of the 
impostor, whose dust reposes in 
the tomb of Medina: but this lone- 
ly adventurer is often tempted to 
despair. The churches of the 
lesser Asia are in ruins, but there 
is none to rebuild. What sys- 
tems of delusion prevail in all the 
islands of the east! Those islands 
are numerous, and require nume- 
rous labourers to meet their wants. 
Much has been done in India, but 
that only makes clearer the work 
which remains to be done. A 


* See Wilson's Shipwreck among the 
Pelew Islands. 
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world of exertion is necessary in 
New Holland, and in China—But 
we forbear. Christians have, with 
one accord, fixed on Christianity 
as the only system which promises 
any thing to be relied on, in re- 
forming the world. This, and 
this alone, they desire to send to 
the nations. They have not sent 
civilization as a pioneer. They 
have not sent philosophy, decked 
in meretricious ornaments. They 
have not allowed their agents to 
unite Paganism and Christianity, 
as Xavier did among the Japa- 
nese.* Civilization invariably fol- 
lows pure Christianity. But with- 
out it, where, since the publication 
of the gospel, has a Heathen na- 
tion been civilized? 

Itis a question frequently asked, 
if Christianity be so great a bless- 
ing, why is it not universal? Be- 
cause the millions, to whom it is 
addressed, are unwilling to receive 
it. This objection has been con- 
sidered at large by Bishop Butler 
in his Analogy, and there the read- 
er may find the solution of all his 
difficulties. Christianity has been 
sent to some portions of the world, 
whilst others have never heard of 
the system. Distinctions are made 
in the natural world, and the natu- 
ral world is not without mysteries. 
Men have different locations on 
the earth. One man is fixed ina 
polar latitude, where oil is his 
subsistence; whilst another revels 
in the fruits of the tropicks. He 
stands within that brilliant girdle, 
which is flung in luxuriant and 
streaming splendour around the 
waist of the world. But the ob- 
ject of the missionary enterprise 
is to perform what the objector 
professes to desire. 

Much that is valuable has been 
written, within a few years past, 


* The moral condition of nations may 
sometimes be known from books, whose 
writers have no religious object. Hob- 
house's Albania—Emerson’s Letters from 
the Hgean—and Lord Byron’s Poems, 
are useful in this way. We are sure that 
Byron's works are fit for nothing else. 
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on the subject of missions. Among 
these, the Moravian publications 
will always be relished for their 
simplicity.* There is also a sim- 
plicity very pleasing, in the me- 
moirs of Henry Martyn,t Pearce, 
and Brainerd. There is eloquence 
of no ordinary kind in some of the 
missionary discourses of Chalmers, 
and Foster, and particularly in a 
missionary discourse by Melville 
Horne. Seeing that so much has 
been said by others on this sub- 
ject, we shall proceed to inquire if 
rural men can do any thing for the 
advancement of the church. 

The plaus of benevolence which 
distinguish the present day, are 
carried on, for the most part, in 
our cities. Into such places, our 
resources are concentrated. Into 
cities, a thousand streams are 
hourly winding their way, as into 
immense reservoirs. But, though 
many schemes of benevolence are 
brought to maturity in places of 
commerce, we cannot release rural 
men from obligations touching the 
spread of Christianity. Though 
they live scattered over immense 
districts of country, and their ha- 
bitations stand aloof from the city, 
yet the aggregate amount of their 
exertions may be immensely great. 
That they who live in the country 
owe offerings of gratitude to hea- 
ven, in common with the rest of 
their species, is undeniable. There 
is something affecting in the 
thought of gathering in the har- 
vests of successive summers, with- 
out any emotions of thankfulness. 
With the pious portions of our ru- 
ral community, it is becomins; com- 
mon to set apart to benevolent pur- 
poses the produce of special fields, 
and the fruits of consecrated trees. 
We value this custom, not more for 


* Such as Heckewelder's Narrative, 
Cruntz’s Greenland, Latrobe’s Visit to 
— Africa, Montgomery’s Greenland, 

c. 

t The Quarterly Review cails H. Mar- 
tyn a hypochondriack, but Gifford was not 
then its editor. 


the pecuniary resources raised by 
it, than because it intersperses our 
possessions with a lesson of piety 
and benevolence. 

Rural men are apt to think their 
sphere contracted. But when their 
country calls, they instantly leave 
their deep retreats, whether the 
call be to the bench, or to the 
chair of legislatioa, or to the se- 
nate house. Bishop Watson* in 
the seclusion of Calgarth Park, 
wrote his admirable defence of the 
Christian religion. Lord Lyttle- 
ton, in his retirement, penned a 
similar work. Cowper sent his 
publications into the world from 
his obscure village—works which 
have been a companion for the 
firesides of Christians. Hannah 
More has done much to elevate 
the standard of morals among the 
poorer orders. Crabbe and Words- 
worth may please the wealthy, but 
their writings are certainly useful 
to the unlettered and obscure. 

There is a wide field for our ru- 
ral men to exert a beneficial in- 
fluence, in the state of our country 
congregations. Some of our rural 


* Bishop Watson was an able advocate 
of Christianity ; but it is much to be re- 
gretted, that his memoirs of himself were 
ever published. They show the crafty 
politician, and the ambitious aspirant after 
church preferment. He seems to have 
been always restive for the chair of Can- 
terbury. Baxter derives more honour 
from his disinterested rejection of a bi- 
shoprick, than from the eulogiums of 
Hale, Boyle, and Barrow. The last said 
of him, that “his practical writings were 
never mended, and his controversial ones 
seldom confuted.” The English church 
has produced some excellent bishops. 
Among them we place Usher, Burnet, 
Hall, Leighton, Wilson, Jeremy Taylor, 
Horne, Porteus, Stillingfleet, and Heber. 
There are some rectors too, that ought to 
have worn the mitre. Among them are 
Walker, Herve roe, Scott, 
Aitkinson, Richmond, Venn, D. Wilson, 
[since this was written, made a bishop and 
sent to India] Faber, Cunningham, Cecil, 
&c. Still every sincere Christian ought 
to wish an alteration in the polity of this 
hierarchy. We hope the day will soon 
come, when the hand of reform will be 
applied. 
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parishes are in flourishing cir- 
cumstances, and after a few of 
them might our city congrega- 
tions be modelled with advantage. 
But there is a vast work to be 
done, among our retired charges, 
before they can all be brought into 
a prosperous condition. Igno- 
rance prevails in many of them, 
to a most alarming degree. The 
teachers of schools are often men 
of vicious lives. The establish- 
ment of parochial libraries would, 
in itself, be a benignant work. 
Men must yield their prejudices, 
against enlightening the publick 
mind. Our men of large patrimo- 
nial possessions must weigh the 
obligations under which they lie 
to their tenantry. To this end, we 
know of no book that deserves to 
be considered as a better guide, 
than the Civick Economy of Large 
Towns, by Chalmers. 

If in these, and nameless other 
ways, rural men can contribute to 
the good of society, are we not jus- 
tified then in addressing them in 
the pointed language of Deborah 
—* Why abodest thou among the 
sheep-folds?”” Why abide in se- 
cret places, when such efforts are 
in progress to enlighten men in all 
their duties? You may indeed at- 
tend to, and improve and adorn 
your grounds; but it were well for 
you to think of what Johnson once 
said to Garrick, in his splendid 
mansion and its adjoining im- 
provements—“ These,” said the 
sage, “these are the things which 
make death tremendous.” Alci- 
biades once spoke to Socrates of 
his farm. Show me then your 
farm, said the philosopher, on the 
map of Attica. We say to you— 
Show us your farms on the map of 
the world. They may be a con- 
spicuous object in your eyes, but 
not in the eye of the world. We 
see in them nothing to release you 
from the momentous duties which 
Christianity enjoins. Let your 
plantations have a place in the 
map of missionary contributions. 
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Do you wish to take no part in 
that moral revolution which is 
passing over the world? The 
earth has had its fierce noontide 
hours, but its evening will be se- 
rene. The stainsof a western sky, 
at the going down of the sun, are 
captivating—The peasant often 
stops to behold them. But sweet- 
er scenes shall be unrolled, as the 
earth shall approach its last hours; 
when the vesper hymn of ransom- 
ed man shall be more than a re- 
sponse to the matin song he sung 
in Eden. In some latitudes, the 
luxuriance of spring breaks forth 
from winter, without the slow pro- 
cess of nature, and. scarce shall one 
glory be evolved, before it shall be 
eclipsed by scenes more glorious. 


The writer here closes these es- 
says. He would have preferred 
inditing a work* which should 
have "possessed the; pungency of 
Baxter, and the fervour of Alleine, 
before that which for several 
months in succession has occu- 
pied a portion of a religious mis- 
cellany—with the humble aim of 
uniting entertainment with the ad- 
vocacy of moral and religious 
truth. But—“ Non omnes possu- 
mus omnia.” 

The works of those good men 
whose names have just been men- 
tioned, can never die. Nothing 
can supplant them in the affections 
of the thousands whom they have 
benefited, and of other thousands 
whom they will yet edify. But let 
every reader keep in mind, that 
the scenes of time will soon have 
passed away; and that the great 
concern is not to obtain the ap- 


* The reader can be benefited by read- 
ing the Rural Philosophy of Bates, Fla- 
vel’s Spiritual Husbandry, and the Chris- 
tian’s Journal of the Seasons, by Brown, 
of Haddington. Bloomfield's Farmer's 
Boy, though an humble production, is full 
of innocent sentiments. The samo may 
be said of the writings of Clare, Barton, 
Wiffen, Dale, and Howitt’s Book of the 
Seasons. 
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plause of men, but to secure the 
approbation of God. 

Merciful Redeemer! “Feed thy 
people with thy rod, the flock of 
thy heritage—let them feed in Ba- 
shan and Carmel, as in the days of 
old.” 


MENTAL SCIENCE. 


Radical Principles brought to the 
test of Revelation. 


The doctrines of moral freedom 
and of power, which are to be ex- 
amined in this article, have been 
stated and discussed at considera- 
ble length in our former numbers. 
But in addition to the philosophi- 
cal views then taken, it is import- 
ant to examine them by the light 
of revelation. That these are ra- 
dical principles of mental philoso- 
phy, no one will doubt. Moral 
freedom is essential to a sane mo- 
ral agent; and essential to a ration- 
al, accountable mind. It is nota 
faculty or property of mind itself, 
but an indispensable law of mental 
operation. As for power, it obvi- 
ously holds an important place 
among the radical principles of 
mental science. Although the in- 
vestigations of this subject have 
been much vexed, and questions of 
dificult solution have been urged 
and reurged, upon the advocates 
of different theories, the subject it- 
self cannot be displaced from its 
claims to investigation, as a radi- 
cal principle of mental philosophy. 

We have defined moral freedom 
to be an indissoluble connexion be- 
tween pleasure and choice. In 
other words, the mind always 
chooses according to its pleasure. 
We have also explained the facts 
as they occur in the choice of ul- 
timate and subordinate objects. 
The phraseology employed and 
preferred by some is different in 
word, but not in meaning—viz. 
that the freedom of the will con- 
sists in choosing as is on the whole 


most agreeable, or as is the great- 
est apparent good. It is true the 
heart is pleased, and the will 
chooses always in accordance with 
that pleasure; but if we use the 
general term mind, then it is pro- 
per to say, the mind chooses ac- 
cording to its pleasure. 

We have said that men have 
two kinds of liberty, external and 
moral. The former consists in a 
connexion between volition and 
external action. When aman acts 
as he chooses to act, he has all 
the external liberty which he can 
have or desire. When this con- 
nexion is broken, as it obviously 
may be, the man’s liberty is ob- 
structed; he is not free. But mo- 
ral freedom, or a connexion be- 
tween pleasure and choice, can 
never be obstructed, so long as the 
mind is sane. The mind of man 
can never yield this freedom, nor 
can another mind exercise any 
control that shall break up this 
connexion. But according to the 
doctrine last examined, of ultimate 
objects and motives, it is obvious 
that things agreeable are some- 
times not chosen; and things disa- 
greeable are often chosen, for the 
sake of some ultimate object which 
must be, in its nature and for its 
own sake, agreeable. Derange- 
ment of the understanding may 
have an effect upon this connexion, 
to destroy or pervert it, but we 
speak of sound minds, having all 
the faculties in well balanced rela- 
tionship. It is not necessary for 
us to investigate the causes, phe- 
nomena, or history of deranged 
minds. Our inquiries respect the 
freedom of sane minds. 

We have deemed it necessary 
to repeat distinctly the doctrine of 
moral freedom, that we may the 
more readily recognise the man- 
ner in which the Scriptures teach 
or imply the facts. It has never 
been doubted, that revelation re- 
cognises the moral freedom of 
man; but the precise meaning of 
that freedom has been a subject of 
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much controversy and misapplica- 
tion in the theological world. 

On the general subject of moral 
government, as found disclosed in 
the book of revelation, it is obvi- 
ous to remark, that the system im- 
plies the existence of a freedom, 
according with the principles of 
the administration. Inert matter 
is governed by physical laws, and 
so may external actions often be 
restrained by physical force, but 
mind must be governed by moral 
influence. Freedom is necessarily 
implied in such government. The 
whole doctrine of motive and of 
ultimate and subordinate objects, 
necessarily involves freedom. All 
the commands and threatenings, 
arguments and promises, contain- 
ed in revelation and addressed to 
men, imply their freedom. Men 
generally, would as soon think of 
denying the implication of man’s 
reason, as of his freedom, from the 
general style of the Scriptures 
and the principles of moral go- 
vernment. Why should any ap- 
peal be made to the feelings of 
men to influence their conduct, if 
those feelings do not govern their 
volitions; and if their freedom do 
not consist in a connexion between 
their pleasure and choice? All 
that is said of men choosing ob- 
jects placed before them, involves 
the freedom of which we speak. 
Take for illustration, the statement 
made by Moses to the children of 
Israel. Deut. xxx. 19. “I call 
heaven and earth to record this 
day against you, that I have set 
before you life and death, blessing 
and cursing: therefore choose life, 
that both thou and thy seed may 
live.” Here, in this conclusion of 
the last communication made by 
Moses to his people, he reminded 
them of what was the great object 
of his communication. He had 
prescribed the course of duty, and 
given them to know distinctly the 
life and blessedness connected with 
it; he had warned them against 
disobedience, and told them the 
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death and the curse which were 
inseparably connected with the 
sin. This proposed to the people 
a choice, in view of the ultimate 
ends of the two courses. The 
proposition for their choice recog- 
nises their freedom to elect, and 
that under the influence of their 
feelings. If the ultimate object 
were agreeable to their feelings, 
they would choose the right way; 
if not, they must take the conse- 
quence of resisting it. Such is 
the instruction of this passage; 
and the same of all other passages 
having a similar character. See 
Joshua, xxiv. 15. “Choose you, 
this day, whom ye will serve,’— 
and verse 22. ‘ Ye are witnesses 
against yourselves that ye have 
chosen you the Lord, to serve 
him.” Here the implication is 
as strong as positive assertion. 
So 2 Sam. xxiv. 12—the Lord 
commanded the prophet Gad to 
“fo, and say unto David, thus 
saith the Lord, I offer thee three 
things, choose thee one of them, 
that I may do it unto thee.” Can 
it be at all doubtful whether this 
proposition involves and proves 
David’s freedom of choice? The 
proposition of Elijah to the people 
of Israel, 1 Kings xviii. 21, involves 
the same principle. There are 
many cautions and exhortations 
which teach the same thing; see 
Prov. i. 29, and iii. $1—Isah. Ixvi. 
12—Luke x. 42. We might quote 
many injunctions, arguments, en- 
treaties and threatenings, which 
plainly involve the same doctrine. 
But the truth is so plain that it 
would be superfluous. It ought 
however to be observed, that a 
definition of freedom, which has 
obtained among some theologians, 
and which involves self-determin- 
ing power in the will itself, inde- 
pendent of motive and induce- 
ment, is inconsistent with the 
principles of moral government, 
inconsistent with the use of argu- 
ment, threatening and promise. 
The -Bible recognises no other 
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freedom of mind than what con- 
sists in a connexion between plea- 
sure and choice, or in other words, 
choosing according to the plea- 
sure of the heart. It really seems 
to us, that we could scarcely go 
amiss in quoting from any page 
in the whole book of revelation, 
for a recognition of the principle 
of moral freedom for which we 
plead. All its doctrines revealed 
for the regulation of our faith, all 
its precepts for the regulation of 
our conduct, all its promises for 
the confirmation of our hope and 
excitement of our zeal, and all the 
histories recorded for the illustra- 
tion of God’s government and the 
principles of human action, are 
in perfect accordance with each 
other; and all recognise the same 
principle of human ability. The 
whole are in accordance with the 
consciousness of moral freedom, 
of which every man is persuaded, 
and of which no subtlety or so- 
phism can divest us. We may 
talk of metaphysical reasoning, 
and speculate in abstract philoso- 
phy or theories, as long as we 
please; but plain common sense 
will always decide that the Scrip- 
tures of truth recognise man’s mo- 
ral freedom. And in the interpre- 
tation of that freedom, revelation 
and man’s consciousness will be 
found to agree. 

But on the doctrine of human 
ability, there is more difficulty in 
making this agreement between 
revelation and human conscious- 
ness so tangible, as on this subject 
of freedom. The facts are just as 
certain, but not so obvious. The 
reason will be evident to all who 
carefully examine the subject. 
Moral freedom is an established 
connexion between pleasure and 
an object of consciousness; while 
power is neither a relation nor an 
action, consequently not the object 
of immediate consciousness. This 
shows a very obvious reason of 
the difficulty. Still we think the 
Scriptures recognise man’s ability, 
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while they settle its doctrine and 
limit its character. If this be so, 
and the scriptural instruction 
could be so collected and arranged 
as to he distinctly obvious, it 
might serve to settle many vexa- 
tious disputes of the present day, 
and correct many erroneous opi- 
nions of mischievous tendency. 
Whether we shall succeed in pre- 
senting the scriptural recognition, 
is yet to be seen. Could we be as 
certain of success as we are of the 
existing facts and of their recog- 
nition, we should felicitate our- 
selves, and congratulate our read- 
ers. But of this we are not so 
confident. 

It may be proper now to restate 
the doctrine of power, although 
in a former article, we have stated 
and more fully discussed this sub- 
ject than any other. We have 
said that of power, we have no di- 
rect consciousness, and obtain our 
idea of it from a connexion be- 
tween an effect and its cause, or in 
other words, between volition and 
the effects produced. When we 
find effects to follow our volitions, 
we say we have power to accom- 
plish those effects. But the ques- 
tion, what is power? has not yet 
been answered, nor do we believe 
it can be answered satisfactorily 
by man. ‘The true doctrine of hu- 
man ability is to be ascertained 
philosophically, in the same way 
that other philosophical principles 
are ascertained, only on the prin- 
ciple and process of induction. 
Any other method of investigation 
is liable to mislead. Other me- 
thods may lead to plausible theo- 
ries, but we cannot confide in 
them. We have said, that for all 
purposes of theological argument 
and discussion, the relation which 
suggests to us the idea of power, 
may be taken as a substitute for a 
definition of human ability—That 
is, the relation between volition 
and effects which follow. In pro- 
secuting our present inquiry, the 
object is to ascertain whether the 
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Scriptures recognise such a doc- 
trine of power, and what is in fact 
the scriptural instruction on the 
doctrine of human ability, and its 
more important limitations. 

One general remark should here 
be made and remembered. The 
scriptural recognitions of power 
are similar to those of freedom, 
some of them are general and by 
implication, without any specifick 
limitations, while others are speci- 
fick, and describe either the uses, 
limitations, or applications of the 
ability. Every command, while it 
involves a duty to be performed 
by men, implies both freedom and 
ability. The same is true of argu- 
ments, threatenings and promises, 
found in the word of God. These 
are all general recognitions, with- 
out any limitations or descriptions 
of the power, in its nature, origin, 
or extent. The existence of abili- 
ty is taken for granted, in the di- 
rections and the performance of 
the duty, which is proof positive 
of the fact. All the historical il- 
lustrations of human character and 
conduct, contained in the Bible, 
confirm the implication which we 
deduce from the commands and 
promises. 

In the details of this examina- 
tion, we might compare the terms 
which are used in the Hebrew and 
Greek Scriptures, and ascertain 
their technical and usual meaning, 
but this is not necessary for the 
present purpose. The result of 
such an investigation would not 
compensate for the labour, time, 
and room occupied by the discus- 
sion. The meaning of whatever 
terms are used to indicate human 
ability, is principally to be gather- 
ed from the connexion in which 
they are used; and this may be ob- 
viously collected from the English 
translation. 

We propose to examine a few 
of the numerous passages in which 
the terms power, ability, able, and 
can are used, all to indicate the 
same things. It will not be ne- 
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cessary to pursue this inquiry so 
far as to ascertain all the various 
shades of meaning attached to 
those terms. Some of the more 
prominent differences of meaning 
indicated by the terms, and ascer- 
tained from the subjects to which 
they are applied, and the connex- 
ions in which they are used, may 
be important. Take the follow- 
ing as a sufficient specimen for il- 
lustration. The following pas- 
sages are a few of many, in which 
the terms are used for property. 
Prov. iii. 27. “ Withhold not 
good from them to whom it is 
due, when it is in the power of 
thine hand to do it.” Ezra. ii. 69. 
“ They gave after their ability unto 
the treasure of work.”” Nehem. v. 
8. “ We, after our ability, have re- 
deemed our brethren, the Jews.” 
Luke iv. 6. “ All this power I will 
give thee, and the glory of them.” 
2 Cor. viii. 3. “ For to their pow- 
er, | bear record, yea, and beyond 
their power, they were willing of 
themselves.”” Deut.xvi.17. “Every 
man shall give as he is able, ac- 
cording to the blessing of the Lord 
thy God which he hath given 
thee.” Luke xiv.29. “ Lest hap- 
ly, after he hath laid the founda- 
tion, and is not able to finish it, all 
that behold it begin to mock him, 
saying, this man began to build, 
and was not ab/eto finish.” ‘These 
passages all indicate property, as 
the ability intended, and such like 
uses of the terms are referred to 
in 2 Cor. viii. 12. “For if there be 
first a willing mind, it is accepted 
according to that a man hath, and 
not according to that he hath 
not.” 

Another’class of passages have 
the terms to indicate right or pri- 
vilege. John.i.12. “But as many 
as received him, to them gave he 
power to become the sons of God.” 
1 Cor. ix. 4—6. “Have we not 
power to eat and to drink? Have 
we not power to lead about a sis- 
ter, a wife, as well as other apos- 
tles, and as the brethren of the 
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Lord, and Cephas? Or I only and 
Barnabas, have not we power to 
forbear working.” 2 Thess. iii. 
9. “Not because we have not 
power, but to make ourselves an 
example unto you to follow us.” 
These and some others, can re- 
ceive no other consistent interpre- 
tation than right or privilege. 

In many passages power is used 
for official authority. Take the 
following as aspecimen: John xix. 
10. “ Then saith Pilate unto him, 
speakest thou not unto me? Know- 
est thou not, that I have power to 
crucify thee, and have power to 
release thee?” Rom. xiii. 1—2. 
“Let every soul be subject unto 
the higher powers. For there is 
no power but of God; the powers 
that be, are ordained of God. 
Whosoever, therefore, resisteth 
the power, resisteth the ordinance 
of God.” Luke, xii. 11. “ And 
when they bring you unto the sy- 
nagogues, and unto magistrates, 
and powers, take ye no thought, 
how, or what thing ye shall an- 
swer, or what ye shall say.” All 
these and many other passages, 
most evidently indicate official au- 
thority. 

It may be proper to mention a 
meaning of power for speech, as 
Prov. xviii. 21. “Death and life 
are in the power of the tongue.” 
Luke iv. 32. “And they were 
astonished at his doctrine: for his 
words was with power.’ 2 Cor. 
x. 10. “For his letters (say they) 
are mighty and powerful.” So in 
Heb. i. 3. Christ is represented 
as “upholding all things by the 
word of his power.” 

Power is also used for religious 
principle, as in 2 Tim. iii. 5. “ Hav- 
ing a form of godliness, but deny- 
ing the power thereof:” and 2 
Thess. i. 11— fulfil all the good 
pleasure of his goodness, and the 
work of faith with power.” 

On these uses of the terms, it is 
obvious to remark, that when they 
are applied to property and word, 
they are applied by a common 
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figure of speech to the means and 
instruments of power. In the 
same manner it is applied in Rom. 
i. 16, to the gospel; “for it is the 
power of God unto salvation, to 
every one that believeth:” also 1 
Cor. i. 18. “For the preaching 
of the cross is to them that perish, 
foolishness; but unto us which are 
saved, it is the power of God.” 
But in none of these quotations, 
is there a direct recognition of 
what is usually denominated hu- 
man ability or power—There is 
an indirect but necessary implica- 
tion of the doctrine. 

The following passages are a 
few of multitudes, which recog- 
nise the idea of power, suggested 
by a connexion between volition 
and the effects which follow. We 
select them from different applica- 
tions, in order to exhibit as fair a 
specimen as practicable. Gen. xxxi. 
6, refers to Jacob’s service with 
Laban, “ Ye know that with all 
my power I have served your fa- 
ther.”” Matt. xx. 22, is the answer 
of Christ to the two sons of Zebe- 
dee, and their reply. “ Are ye able 
to drink of the cup that I shall 
drink of, and to be baptized with 
the baptism that I am baptized 
with? they say unto him, we are 
able.” Matt. xxv. 15, refers to the 
distribution of money—* unto one 
he gave five talents, to another 
two, and to another one; to every 
man according to his several abi- 
lity.” Mark iv. 33, relates to the 
capacity of Christ’s disciples to 
understand and improve his in- 
structions; “ With many such pa- 
rables spake he the word unto 
them, as they were able to hear it.” 
Rom. ix. 21, furnishes an import- 
ant illustration; “Hath not the 
potter power over the clay, of the 
same lump to make one vessel 
vnto honour, and another unto dis- 
honour? Rom. xv. 14, expresses 
Paul’s persuasion of his brethren; 
“ That ye also are full of goodness, 
filled with all knowledge, able also 
to admonish one another,” 1 Cor 
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ix. 12, records an example of Paul 
and Barnabas, which recognises 
the principle; “If others be par- 
takers of this power over you, are 
not we rather? nevertheless, we 
have not used this power; but suf- 
fer all things, lest we should hin- 
der the gospel of Christ.” 1 Cor. 
x. 13, furnishes still a different re- 
lation of the principle; “ but God 
is faithful, who will not suffer you 
to be tempted above that you are 
able.” Eph. vi. 11, is an exhorta- 
tion which involves the doctrine; 
“ Put on the whole armour of God, 
that ye may be able to stand against 
the wiles of the devil,’ and ver. 
16, to the same effect; “ Above all, 
taking the shield of faith, where- 
with ye shall be able to quench all 
the fiery darts of the wicked.” 
See also 1 Pet. iv. 11—*if any 
man minister, let him do it as of 
the ability which God giveth.” 
On these quotations we make a 
few remarks. They all recognise 
an exercise of volition, in the use 
or employment of power. In all 
the examples, some effect, or the 
discharge of duty, is the result of 
a voluntary exercise of ability. 
Whatever that ability may be, it 
is that which connects the result 
with the volition. From these 
examples it is obvious to remark, 
that sometimes ability is but for 
muscular vigour, sometimes skill, 


sometimes capacity to endure 
suffering, sometimes knowledge, 
sometimes benevolence, some- 


times religious principle, or all 
Christian graces, and sometimes 
mental endowments. These are 
not power, but the voluntary use 
of them brings our apprehensions 
nearer to that indefinable some- 
thing called power which con- 
nects the effects with the volition, 
than we can otherwise attain. 

We may here observe that the 
Scriptures teach most explicitly, 
that God is the source of all hu- 
man ability; it is all derived from 
him. Deut. viii. 8. “For it is he 
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that giveth thee power to get 
wealth.” 2 Sam. xxii. 33. “God 
is my strength and power.” Ps. 
Ixviii. 35.“ The God of Israel is 
he that giveth strength and power 
unto his people.” Eccl. v. 19. 
“Every man also to whom God 
hath given riches and wealth, and 
hath given him power to eat there- 
of, and to take his portion, and to 
rejoice in his labour; this is the 
gift of God.”’ Isah. xl. 29. “ He 
giveth power to the faint; and to 
them that have no might, he in- 
creaseth strength.” Dan. ii. 37. 
“For the God of heaven hath 
given thee a kingdom, power, and 
strength, and glory. Mich. iii. 8. 
“ But truly lam full of power by 
the Spirit of the Lord, and of 
judgment, and of might, to declare 
unto Jacob his transgressions, and 
to Israel his sin.” Luke x. 19. 
“ Behold, I give unto you power to 
tread on serpents and scorpions, 
and over all the power of the ene- 
my: and nothing shall by any 
means hurt you.” Luke xxiv. 49. 
“ But tarry ye in the city of Jeru- 
salem, until ye be endued with 
power from on high.” John xix. 
11. “ Jesus answered, thou couldst 
have no power at all against me, 
except it were given thee from 
above.” Rom. xili. 1. “For there 
is no power but of God.” 2 Cor. 
xiii. 10. “Therefore I write these 
things being absent, lest being 
present I should use sharpness, ac- 
cording to the power which the 
Lord hath given me to edification, 
and not destruction.” 2 Tim. i. 
7. “For God hath not given us 
the spirit of fear; but of power and 
of love, and of a sound mind.” 
Eph. vi. 10. “Finally, my bre- 
thren, be strong in the Lord, and 
in the power of his might.” These 
passages include nearly every va- 
riety of meaning and application 
of power, and distinctly ascribe its 
origin to God. Man has, there- 
fore, no independent ability. It is 
obvious to remark, that some have 
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a power which other men have not. 
This is very distinctly recognised 
in the Scriptures. 

We now return to some of the 
more important limitations of 
man’s ability, as taught in the 
Scriptures. These are made by 
various circumstances and insur- 
mountable obstacles. We quote a 
number of passages of different 
character. Gen. xxxvii. 4. “ And 
when his (Joseph’s) brethren saw 
that their father loved him more 
than all his brethren, they hated 
him, and could not speak peacea- 
bly unto him:” Ps. xl. 12. “ Mine 
iniquities have taken hold upon 
me, so that I am not able to look 
up.” Prov. vi. 27—28. “Can a 
man take fire in his bosom, and 
his clothes not be burnt? Can one 
go upon hot coals, and his feet not 
be burnt?” Prov. xxvii. 4. “ Who 
is able to stand before envy?” 
Eccl. viii. 8. “There is no man 


that hath power over the spirit to 
retain the spirit; neither hath he 
power in the day of death.” 


Jer. 
xiii.23. “ Can the Ethiopian change 
his skin, or the leopard his spots? 
then may ye also do good, that are 
accustomed to do evil.” Ezek. xxii. 
14. “Can thine heart endure, or 
can thine hands be strong, in the 
days that I shall deal with thee? 
I the Lord have spoken it, and will 
do it.” Ezek. xxxvii. 3. “ Son of 
man, can these bones live?” See 
the whole vision. Jonah i. 13. 
“ Nevertheless the men rowed hard 
to bring it (the ship) to land; but 
they could not, for the sea wrought, 
and was tempestuous against 
them.” Matth. xii. 34. “O gene- 
ration of vipers! how can ye, being 
evil, speak good things? for out of 
the abundance of the heart the 
mouth speaketh.” Mark vi. 19. 
“Therefore Herodias had a quar- 
rel against him (John) and would 
have killed him; but she cowld not.”’ 
Chap. ix. 18. “ And I spake to thy 
disciples that they should cast him 
out; and they could not’”—com- 
pared with verse 29. Luke xiii. 
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24. “Strive to enter in at the strait 
gate: for many, I say unto you, 
will seek to enter in, and shall not 
be able.” Luke xxi. 15. “For I 
will give you a mouth and wisdom, 
which all your adversaries shall 
not be able to gainsay, nor resist.” 
John vi. 44. “ No man can come to 
me, except the Father, which hath 
sent me, draw him.” Chap. vii. 
34. “Ye shall seek me, and shall 
not find me; and where I am, thi- 
ther ye cannot come.” Chap. x. 
29. “ My Father which gave them 
me, is greater than all: and none are 
able to pluck them out of my Fa- 
ther’s hand.” Chap. xv. 4—5. “As 
the branch cannot bear fruit of it- 
self, except it abide in the vine, no 
more can ye, except ye abide in 
me—without me ye can do no- 
thing.” Chap. xxi. 6. “Cast the 
net on the right side of the ship, 
and ye shall find. They cast, there- 
fore, and now they were not able to 
draw it for the multitude of fishes.” 
Acts vi. 10. “And they were not 
able to resist the wisdom and the 
spirit by which he (Stephen,) 
spake.’ Chap. xv. 10. “ Now, 
therefore, why tempt ye God, to 
put a yoke upon the neck of the 
disciples, which neither our fa- 
thers nor we were able to bear?” 
Rom. vii. 23. “ But I see another 
law in my members, warring 
against the law of my mind, and 
bringing me into captivity to the 
law of sin, which is in my mem- 
bers.” See the whole connexion. 
Rom. viii. 7. “ The carnal mind is 
enmity against God: for it is not 
subject to the law of God, neither 
indeed can be.” Gal. v. 17. “For 
the flesh lusteth against the spirit, 
and the spirit against the flesh: 
and these are contrary the one to 
the other; so that ye cannot do the 
things that ye would.” All these 
passages express or imply a limi- 
tation of human ability; and we 
might extend the list of quotations 
to a much greater length, if it were 
necessary. We have quoted the 
passages in the order of their oc- 
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currence, without classification. 
This we preferred, because the ar- 
rangement shows how generally, 
promiscuously, directly and inci- 
dentally, the fact is recognised. 
The limitations are sometimes 
made by the temper and disposi- 
tion of the heart, as in the case of 
Joseph’s brethren, those reproved 
by the Saviour, those accustomed 
to do evil coming to Christ, Paul’s 
situation, Rom. vii. 23, the carnal 
mind, and the lusting of the flesh, 
Gal. v. 17. Sometimes it is by the 
laws of the elements and provi- 
dence of God, as in the case of the 
crew of the vessel in which the fu- 
gitive, Jonah, had attempted to es- 
cape; the case mentioned, Prov. 
vi. 28; the case of Herodias; and 
the net enclosing the draught of 
fishes, Sometimes a deep sense of 
guilt makes the limitation, as in 
the case of David, and the appeal 
made in Ezek. xxii. 14; some- 
times by the interposition of God, 
as Eccl. vili. 8; by envy, as Prov. 
xxvii. 4; by demoniacal influence, 
as Mark ix. 18; by conviction, as 
Luke xxi. 15. and Acts vi. 10. But 
we need not enlarge upon the cir- 
cumstances and interposing obsta- 
cles. 

It is obvious, and scriptural to 
remark, that some of these limita- 
tions of power excuse from re- 
sponsibility and blame, as in the 
cases of the sailors, Jonah i. 133 
and death, as Eccl. viii.8; in short, 
every thing foreign to the heart 
and its influence: but in all cases 
where human ability is limited by 
the temper and disposition of the 
heart, there is no excuse from re- 
sponsibility or blame, as in the 
case of Joseph’s brethren; the Pha- 
risees; what isdenominated lusting 
of the flesh, &c. It should now be 
remembered, that whatever may be 
the cause of limitation, it does not 
alter the nature of power, nor 
change the character of human abi- 
lity. It may alter responsibility, 
and praise or blame, but the ability 
is the same. This state of the case 
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shows the uselessness of a famous 
distinction between natural and 
moral ability. It is a distinction 
not recognised in the Scriptures; 
and if founded on any thing in the 
Bible, it must be on the different 
circumstances and facts which limit 
the exercise of human power. But 
that is placing it on facts, which 
do not affect the nature of ability 
at all: it is, therefore, unphiloso- 
phical and unscriptural. 

We have barely room here to 
say, that, what has been shown to 
be the philosophical fact, is recog- 
nised by the Scriptures: the affec- 
tions of the heart control the voli- 
tion, but the volition can never 
change the affections. The change 
of the heart, without divine grace, 
is as much beyond the limit of hu- 
man ability, as the change of the 
Ethiopian’s skin or the leopard’s 
spots; and if it were not, that what 
is impossible with men is possible 
with God, our case would be hope- 
less. But blessed be God, there is 
“help laid on one mighty to save;” 
and the Holy Spirit, purchased and 
sent by Christ, is fulfilling his 
mission, in subduing the hearts of 
men and sanctifying their affec- 
tions, that they may be fitted for 
heaven. Under this blessed in- 
fluence, the disciples of Christ 
abide in him, as the branch abides 
in the vine; and thus they bear fruit 
unto holiness; but without Christ 
they can donothing. Such isthe tes- 
timony of the Scriptures on this 
subject, by which we must abide, 
and by which we ought always to 
be guided in our estimation of hu- 
man power and character. r. 


—p>——— 


THE NATURE OF PROOF. 
Strictly speaking there is a dif- 
ference between evidence and proof; 
although in popular speaking and 
writing, these terms are often con- 
sidered and used a3 synonymous. 
Evidence is that which shows truth; 
proof is the method or way in which 
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evidence is presented and truth 
demonstrated. Beattie, after stat- 
ing that he does not pretend to 
give a complete enumeration of 
the different species of evidence, 
mentions eight kinds. But there 
are properly only two kinds of 
proof—direct and indirect. In di- 
rect proof, evidence is produced, 
or arguments are offered, whose 
immediate tendency is to establish, 
or subvert, a specified proposition. 
In indirect proof, the absurdity* is 
shown of supposing that a speci- 
fied proposition is, or can be, other 
than has been stated. Both these 
kinds of proof are abundantly used 
in the exact sciences; and both 
are considered as conclusive, and 
equally so. In Euclid’s Elements, 
the indirect method of proof, or 
that which is technically called 
ducens ad absurdum, occurs in nu- 
merous instances. 

In all popular argumentation or 
controversy, both these kinds of 
proof are used, and in most in- 
stances they are mingled together 
—the speaker or writer, one while 
reasoning to prove directly the 
truth of the proposition for which 
he contends, and then endeavour- 
ing to show the absurdity of sup- 
posing it to be false. Sometimes 
the truth of his proposition, and 
the absurdity of gainsaying it, are 
attempted to be shown in alternate 
sentences; and even in the same 
sentence. We have at this time 
an illustrious exemplification of 
the statement just made, in the 
controversy which agitates our 
whole nation, on the question— 
whether a particular State can 
nullify a law of Congress, and 
even withdraw from the American 
Union, without violating the Con- 
stitution of the United Siates? 
The Nullifiers, as they are called, 
answer this question affirmatively, 
and the Constitutionalists answer 


* In a logical sense, a proposition is ab- 
surd, when it results in falsehood, or tends 


to bad consequences, as well as when it is 
irrational. 
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it negatively: and how do the men 
of mighty minds, on both sides of 
this question, manage their argu- 
ment? We believe we may say 
truly—by using both kinds of 
proof, in about an equal degree. 
Now they attempt to demonstrate, 
by direct argumentation, the truth 
of the point for which they con- 
tend; and now they endeavour to 
show, in the most striking man- 
ner, the palpable absurdity, or the 
falsehood and fearful consequences, 
of maintaining a doctrine opposite, 
or adverse, to that which they se- 
verally advocate. Nor is it easy 
to say which of these methods of 
ratiocination, and eloquent pre- 
sentation of the points discussed, 
has, or ought to have, the greater 
influence on the minds of our citi- 
zens at large. 

We also have, at this time, a 
controversy, which attracts a good 
deal of publick attention, going on 
between Protestants and Roman 
Catholicks; and we do not wish 
to disguise the fact, that it is 
in reference to this controversy 
chiefly, that we have chosen, at 
this time, to call the attention of 
our readers for a few moments, to 
a careful consideration of the na- 
ture of proof; for an attempt has 
been made to preclude one party 
from indirect proof, although both 
parties have in fact used it freely. 
We are not a party to any articles 
of agreement which the cham- 
pions in this conflict may have 
adopted, for the management of 
their polemicks; and we shall not 
admit that they have a right to 
keep all but themselves out of the 
arena. We state, however, that 
we have not had a word of com- 
munication with one of them, in 
regard to the subject of this short 
article; and that itis not our in- 
tention at present, to enter into 
the merits of the controversy, but 
merely to plead for its being fairly 
conducted. 

We presume then to say, that 
in every point of debate that has, 
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or that will, come up, in this con- 
troversy, the writers must, and 
will, and ought to have recourse, 
to both the kinds of proof we have 
mentioned. They cannot get along 
without it; they cannot do justice 
to their cause, on either side, 
without it; and it is equally fool- 
ish and vain, for either party to 
complain of unfairness in the other 
for resorting to it. We have 
shown that it is a method of proof 
freely employed even in mathemati- 
cal reasoning; and that in the most 
important political controversies 
it is unreservedly used. We may 
add, that in Law, Theology, Philo- 
sophy, and indeed every kind of 
disquisition, be the subject of it 
what it may, both these ways of 
endeavouring to establish truth, 
and to expose error, always have 
been, and always will be, and al- 
ways ought to be, adopted. If 
any litigant neglects to use either 
of these methods as much as he 
ought or might, or relies wholly 
on one, when he might use both 
advantageously, he is, so far, an 
unskilful disputant, and does not 
advocate his cause to the greatest 
advantage. 

As far as we have seen any thing 
of the controversy to which we 
have referred (except a flourish of 
weapons preparatory to the onset) 
it has related to the rule of faith. 
In regard to this, the parties have 
agreed “that there is an infallible 
rule of faith, established by Christ 
to guide us in matters of religion, 
for the purpose of determining 
disputes in the church of Christ.” 
Now if there is an infallible rule 
of faith established by Christ, it 
must be either in the Bible, or out 
of it: and the point maintained by 
Protestants is, that it is in the 
Bible alone; while the Roman Ca- 
tholicks contend that it is not, and 
cannot be in the Bible alone; but 
is and must be, in a rule formed 
by the Bible as interpreted by the 
fathers of the church, with the ad- 
dition of tradition, the decisions or 
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decrees of ecumenical councils, or 
the expressed and universal opi- 
nion of the church. Into this con- 
troversy, we have already said, we 
are at present not going to enter. 
Our remarks are wholly relative 
to the method of conducting it: 
and here we say, that it is as fair 
for a litigant, on either side, to 
show the absurdity of the opposite 
system, as it is to reason directly 
in favour of the system which he 
holds to be the sound one. Nay, 
we affirm that justice will not, and 
cannot be done to the argument 
on either side, without dwelling 
largely on the absurdity, or in 
other words, on the mischievous 
consequences, that have followed, 
will follow, and must follow, from 
the adoption of the rule con- 
tended against. It is unfair for 
either party to endeavour to shut 
the other up to direct proof; and 
he will deserve to be considered 
as treacherous to his cause, who 
permits his antagonist to place 
him on such disadvantageous 
ground. Of direct proof in this 
controversy, there is, we admit, a 
portion, and it ought all to be 
brought forward, and clearly stated. 
But the chief source of proof is, 
from the nature of the case, of the 
indirect kinds; and of this an abun- 
dant use ought to be made—That 
is, the legitimate effects of the sys- 
tems, proved by undeniable facts, 
ought to be made to strike as 
strongly as possible: and let it be 
remembered that this is the rule 
and test of Christ himself, when 
speaking of false teachers and false 
doctrines (Matt. vii. 16—20.) “Ye 
shall know them by their fruits. 
Do men gather grapes of thorns, 
or figs of thistles. Even so every 
good tree bringeth forth good 
fruit; but a corrupt tree bringeth 
forth evil fruit. A good tree can- 
not bring forth evil fruit, neither 
can a corrupt tree bring forth 
good fruit. Every tree that bring- 
eth not forth good fruit, is hewn 
down and cast into the fire. Where- 
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fore by their fruits ye shall know 
them.” What! are we to know 
false teachers and false doctrines 
by their fruits, and shall not these 
fruits be exhibited? Let us see 
them fully and fairly; that we may 
know what is poisonous, and what 
is wholesome; what we are to 
avoid and what to receive. L. 


oe 


GURNEY’S ADDRESS TO THE MECHA- 
NICS OF MANCHESTER. 


The author of the following Ad- 
dress, the brother, as we under- 
stand, of the celebrated Mrs. Fry, 
is already most favourably known 
to the publick, as the author of se- 
veral works of areligious character, 
and indicative of talents and eru- 
dition of a high order. He belongs 
to the Society of Friends, or Qua- 
kers; but we could earnestly wish 
that all theclergy of the Presbyte- 
rian church were as doctrinally or- 
thodox as he. Except on the ordi- 
nances of the church, we symbolize 
with him almost entirely. In our 

th and 7th volumes, we inserted 
Reviews of two of his publications. 
The following address was recently 
delivered; and by the favour of a 
friend, who has received it by a 
late arrival from Britain, we pub- 
lish it, without having seen any 
but the English copy. It will, 
doubtless, soon appear in many 
periodicals; for its religio-philoso- 
phica: character, renders it at 
once entertaining, instructive and 
edifying. We are sorry that we 
are obliged to divide it. The re- 
mainder, which is the most inte- 
resting part, will appear in our 
next number. | 


Substance of an Address on the right 
Useand Application of Knowledge, 
lately delivered to the Mechanics 
of Manchester, at their Institution 
wnthat Town, by Joseph John Gur- 
ney. 
In presenting myself to this large 

and intelligent assembly, I feel that 


I ought, as a stranger, to apologize 
for such an intrusion on your time 
and attention, especially since the 
subject on which I propose to treat, 
is one of so large a compass and of 
such high importance. Undoubt- 
edly, it will be generally allowed 
that on nothing does the welfare of 
our species more clearly or certain- 
ly depend, than on the right use and 
application of knowledge. 

The only apology, however, 
which I have to offer is, that I am 
a sincere friend to the diffusion of 
useful knowledge of every descrip- 
tion; and shall be glad at all times 
to promote the general object pur- 
sued by this and similar institu- 
tions. The principles which I 
entertain on the subject, forbid my 
making any distinction between the 
different. classes of society: for 
whatsoever may be our situation 
in life, it appears to me to be our 
plain duty to ourselves, to our 
neighbour, and above all to our 
bountiful Creator, to make as di- 
ligent a use as lies in our power, 
of the nobler part of man—to im- 
prove and cultivate our mental 
faculties. True indeed it is, that 
even in our intellectual pursuits, 
there are dangerous temptations; 
especially to pride and self conceit 
—according to the declaration of 
the apostle Paul—a wise and learn- 
ed man in his day—* knowledge 
puffeth up.” But 1 consider that 
this declaration peculiarly applies 
to slight and superficial knowledge, 
and that we shall find one remedy 
for our vanity, in the deepening 
and extending of our researches 
after truth. Those who are most 
profound in philosophy, and most 
largely instructed in useful learn- 
ing, are generally distinguished 
by a low view of their own attain- 
ments. In confirmation of this 
remark, I need only remind you 
of Sir Isaac Newton—that prince 
of astronomers and mathemati- 
cians—that firm friend also to reli- 
gion and virtue—whose matchless 
powers of mind were so remark- 
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ably accompanied with humility 
and modesty; these, indeed, were 
the crown and honour of his cha- 
racter. 

I do not wish to enter upon any 
metaphysical definitions of know- 
ledge. On the present occasion I 
use the word simply as denoting 
that information, which under the 
government of our gracious Cre- 
ator, men are able to obtain from 
any source, on any subject. Know- 
ledge, in this familiar sense of the 
term, admits of a division into four 
great branches. First, experimental 
and philosophical; secondly, mathe- 
matical; thirdly, historical; and, 
fourthly—above all—moral and 
religious. In the present stage of 
of this address, I shall lay aside the 
consideration of the fourth branch 
—I mean revealed religion—not be- 
cause I am insensible to its claims, 
for I am convinced in my inmost 
soul of its supreme importance; but 
I consider it best, in the first in- 
stance, to confine my views to the 
preceding branches—those which 
are so laudably pursued in this 
institution. 

Experimental knowledge is that 
information of every kind which 
we obtain from our own personal 
observation. Every one knows that 
it is extremely various—that it 
rests on the evidence of our senses 
—and that it is stored in the mind 
by the united powers of perception, 
reflection, and memory. Under 
this class, we must include the dif- 
ferent branches of natural philoso- 
phy; for it is now universally un- 
derstood, that science can be rightly 
founded only on the observation of 
the phenomena of nature. An ex- 
tensive and careful examination of 
effects, enables the philosopher to 
discover causes; from a multitude 
of particular examples he forms his 
general conclusions; and thus he 
erects a well founded system of na- 
tural science. The philosophical 
knowledge which we thus obtain 
is more or less certain, just in pro- 
portion to the opportunities which 
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we enjoy in any particular science, 
of an extensive and accurate ex- 
amination of facts. 

Many of the conclusions of natu- 
ral philosophy—some even which 
are very generally admitted— 
amount only to probabilities — 
Others, in a practical point of view, 
may safely be regarded as certain- 
ties. But on what do all these con- 
clusions depend? On several first 
principles, which the philosopher 
is obliged to take for granted, and 
which are utterly incapable of 
proof. One of these first principles 
is, the actual existence of those ex- 
ternal objects, about which it is 
the province of science to enquire. 
Although it is impossible to de- 
monstrate this truth, our nature 
compels us to admit it; and admit- 
ted universally it certainly is; for 
even a Berkeley and a Hume, whose 
sophistry delighted in reducing all 
visible things to phantoms of the 
mind, would have been just as 
eager to escape from the falling 
rock, or from the lion’s jaw, as the 
most credulous of their fellow- 


men. 


Another first principle, essential 
to philosophy, is, that every phe- 
nomenon of nature which we can 
trace to a beginning, or in other 
words every effect, has a cause ade- 
quate to its production. This is 
a principle which no man can 
prove, but which every man is 
compelled to believe. The belief 
of it is wrought by the hand of 
God into the constitution of our 
nature. You will observe, there- 
fore, my friends—and you cannot 
deny it—that natural philosophy 
itself, in the various branches of 
which you take so warm an inte- 
rest, affords you no knowledge 
whatsoever, but that which is 
founded on faith. 

But does the same remark apply 
to the second branch of know- 
ledge? Does it apply to those pure 
and perfect sciences—astronomy, 
for example—in which our con- 
clusions rests, not merely on our 
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own fallible powers of observation, 
but on that which precludes the 
possibility of mistake, mathemati- 
cal demonstration? Assuredly it 
does; for no man can reason with- 
out a foundation to reason upon? 
no man can calculate without a 
ground of calculation. The whole 
science of mathematics—pure and 
perfect as it is—rests on axioms, 
of which we cannot by any possi- 
bility prove the truth. One of these 
axioms is familiar to us all—that 
the whole is greater than the part. 
I defy the most ingenious student 
among you to demonstrate this 
axiom, either by a chain of reason- 
ing, or by any other means. You 
will tell me, perhaps, that we have 
perpetual ocular proof of it—that 
it is demonstrated by the sight, 
and by the touch. But do a man’s 
senses never deceive him? Can lhe 
always trust the vision of his eye, 
or the sensation of his finger? The 
fact is, that we are sure of this 
truth, because a settled and uni- 
form belief of it, forms part of 
the very nature which God has 
given us. 

It is far from my intention by 
these remarks to attempt to in- 
volve any of your minds in perplex- 
ing and useless doubts—in that 
hopeless and heartless pyrrho- 
nism,* which is productive only of 
misery and folly. I am desirous 
only that we may be led to take a 
right view of the very constitu- 
tion and condition of our being. 
The voice of nature is, in this case, 
the voice of God. Well may we 
be humbled under a reverential 
feeling of the wisdom and power 
of our Creator, who has ordained 
that the first principles of all our 
knowledge should be received by 


*Pyrrho an ancient Greek philosopher, 
who followed Alexander the Great into 
India, is supposed to have borrowed part 
of his system from the Brahmins. He is 
celebrated as the greatest of doubters. 
He considered himself sure of nothing— 
not even of his own existence. 
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faith in that voice—on his own su- 

preme and irresistible authority. 

Here I will mention the name 
of another celebrated person, to 
whom every mechanics’ institu- 
tion in the kingdom is deeply 
indebted; I mean Lord Bacon, the 
father of inductive philosophy— 
the man who raised science with 
a master-hand, and placed her on 
her feet! The poet describes him 
as the “greatest, wisest, meanest of 
mankind,” and his history affords 
many lamentable proofs that great 
learning and unbending virtue are 
far from being inseparable compa- 
nions. Unhappily he truckled to 
power at the cost of principle; and 
sure I am that were he now living, 
he would, notwithstanding all his 
science, be little popular among 
the reformers of Manchester. Yet 
he was a person of profound rea- 
soning powers, and of singular 
wisdom; firm to uphold both rea- 
son and faith, yet skilful to dis- 
tinguish their respective uses. 
And what says Lord Bacon, re- 
specting the knowledge of philo- 
sophy? He says, “it is an assured 
truth and a conclusion of expe- 
rience, that a little or superficial 
knowledge of philosophy may in- 
cline the mind of man to atheism, 
but a farther proceeding therein 
doth bring the mind back again 
to religion.’’* 

Historical knowledge may be con- 
sidered as comprehending all the 
information which we receive re- 
specting past events or still exist- 
ing circumstances, on the testimony 
of others. It comprehends what 
we learn from the traveller as well 
as from the historian, and indeed 
almost all that we know of every 
description, about absent-persons 
and things. If faith may be said 
to lie at the foundation of natural 
philosophy and mathematics, this 
is still more obviously true of his- 
tory in its several branches. It is 


* Advancement of learning. 
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received by testimony alone; and 
if testimony is of a sound descrip- 
tion; if it is that of an honest man, 
or if it is confirmed by collateral 
evidence; or more especially, if it 
comes from many independent, yet 
agreeing witnesses, no one hesi- 
tates to believe it, and to accept 
such information as knowledge. 
Take the reform bill for an ex- 
ample. You are all of you assured 
beyond a doubt, that it has passed 
both Houses of Parliament. You 
are certain that this is true. You 
know it for a fact. But on what 
is your knowledge founded? On 
the declaration am neighbours, 
or on the authority of your news- 
papers? Among the mighty mul- 
titudes of men and women who 
were poured forth, the other day, 
in your streets, to celebrate the 
passing of the bill, we may pre- 
sume that there was not one who 
did not know the fact. Probably 


also, there was not one whose 
knowledge of it had any other 
foundation than that of simple faith 


in testimony. 

Having thus endeavoured to 
classify the knowledge which you 
are here pursuing, and having 
briefly glanced at the foundation 
on which it ail rests, I shall now 
turn to the main subject of my ad- 
dress—is right use and application. 
Itis acommon saying that “ know- 
ledge is power.” He who gives 
up his mind to a state of darkness 
and ignorance, and brings scarcely 
any powers into use but those of 
his body, is no better than the 
brute on which he rides. Indeed 
he is in a far worse condition than 
the brute, because more responsi- 
ble. These reflections must be 
obvious to all. 

In looking, however, somewhat 
more particularly to this subject, 
I presume you will all agree with 
me in the sentiment, that as the 
subject of knowledge is truth, so 
the true purpose of it is happiness; 
and that knowledge is rightly ap- 
plied, only when it promotes the 
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comfort and substantial welfare of 
mankind. 

Speculations which have no 
practical bearing, are by no means 
in fashion in the present day. 
Never was there a time when men 
were more ready to apply all 
things to some useful purpose; 
and this is especially true, as it re- 
lates to science. We are accus- 
tomed to trace the right use and 
application of chemistry, in the 
workshop of the dyer, in the stores 
of the apothecary, in the prescrip- 
tion of the physician; of anatomy, 
in the skill of the surgeon; of hy- 
draulics, in the powers of the 
water wheel; of optics, in every 
kind of aid to our limited or fad- 
ing vision. Above all, who that 
has witnessed the astonishing 
proofs of human ingenuity, by 
which this place and its vicinity 
are distinguished—who that has 
contemplated the gentle yet resist- 
less movements of the steam en- 
gine, and the immense variety of 
machinery which it keeps in ac- 
tion—who that calls to mind the 
almost infinite quantity of useful 
material which is thus daily pro- 
duced for the benefit of the world 
—can for a moment doubt the use 
of the science of mechanics? 

Here, by the way, I may venture 
to express my conviction, that, 
practised as you are in the effec- 
tive application of a well arranged 
machinery, and aware of the mul- 
titude of persons which it is the 
means of employing, you can be 
little disposed to join in the idle 
cry which is sometimes heard 
against the use of it. Machinery 
is one means of immensely increas- 
ing the powers of man for useful 
purposes; and that'it is our duty 
in the sight of God and our fellow 
creatures, to make the most of our 
capacities for such purposes, no 
sound moralist can deny. The 
fact is, that this, like every other 
application of our natural facul- 
ties, requires the regulation of mo- 
ral and religious principle—of that 
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fear of the Lord which restrains 
from evil, and of that love which 
“ worketh no ill to his neighbour.” 
Without this regulation, it may 
often be fraught with mischief; 
with it, it cannot fail to be both 
safe and desirable. 

But let no one suppose that in- 
formation and science can have no 
right application, except when they 
are directed to the supply of our 
external wants. It is not every 
species of knowledge, which is ca- 
pable of being thus immediately 
applied to our comfort and conve- 
nience. But knowledge—in a yet 
wider range—has uses of its own, 
of a more refined description in- 
deed, but nevertheless of substan- 
tial importance to the welfare and 
happiness of mankind. These uses 
may be severally contrasted with 
certain corresponding temptations 
which infest the path of learning; 
and in order to partake of the be- 
nefit, we must, in each case, exer- 
cise watchfulness and diligence to 
escape from the peril which lies 
on the opposite side. 

I. Opposed to the danger of 
pride and self-conceit—the fre- 
quent consequence of superficial 
knowledge—is a benefit already al- 
luded to as arising from a thorough 
cultivation of mind—the humilia- 
tion of man in the view of his own 
ignorance. The uncultivated mind 
is left without any conception of 
the vast extent and variety of 
things which are the objects even 
of human inquiry. But let a man 
fairly give himself to the study of 
some one branch of knowledge; 
let him go into the depth and 
breadth of the pursuit; and he 
will soon be convinced, that in 
this single department, he has 
abundant occupation for his ut- 
most powers. He will be hum- 
bled under a feeling of the utter 
impossibility of his attaining to 
more than a small portion of the 
knowledge which is within the 
reach of man. But let him go far- 
ther; let him extend his inquiries 


on every side, with the zeal and 
ability of a Boyle or a Bacon, and 
he will soon perceive that all hu- 
man knowledge is confined within 
narrow boundaries—that beyond 
these boundaries, there lies a hid- 
den infinite, into which it is vain 
for him to attempt to search—for 
it is known only to the Omniscient. 
He learns also what is the inevita- 
ble condition of human knowledge 
—that it must ever be founded on 
belief. Now these are lessons which 
have a strong tendency to deprive 
a man of his self-conceit, and to 
break down the haughtiness of his 
spirit; and just in proportion as 
they produce this effect, do they 
promote his real welfare. Pride 
is the curse of our species—the 
root of ambition, covetousness, 
wrath, malice, and cruelty. But 
humility works well for the happi- 
ness of individuals, and for the 
peace of society. Not all the 
pages of all the uninspired moral- 
ists who ever lived, can furnish a 
sentiment of so much weight and 
efficacy as that which was uttered 
by our Holy Redeemer: “ Blessed 
are the poor in spirit, for theirs is 
the kingdom of heaven.” 

2. But a view of our own igno- 
rance, and the humility into which 
it leads, by no means entail a low 
and unworthy estimate of the na- 
tive powers of man. Permit me, 
therefore, to express my firm con- 
viction, in the second place, that 
knowledge has few uses more de- 
sirable—that it can be applied to 
few purposes more important— 
than that of imbuing us with just 
conceptions of the nature of the 
human mind. 

Let a student dive into the 
depths of chemistry, or climb the 
heights of astronomy; let him ex- 
ercise himself in mathematical de- 
monstrations; let him range the 
fields of natural history; or store 
his memory with the records of 
the past; and he cannot remain 
insensible to the inherent capaci- 
tiesof hisown mind. The powers 
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of perception, reflection, reason, 
and memory, will be unfolded and 
strengthened as he proceeds; and 
ample will be the evidence with 
which his own experience will fur- 
nish him, that the intelligent spirit 
within him is a something quite 
distinct from his bodily frame— 
endued with wondrous faculties 
which are all its own. And if 
such a conviction be the result of 
his own experience, that convic- 
tion will not fail to be strengthened 
by the view which his studies will 
unfold to him, of the prodigious 
efforts which have been made in 
the various departments of science 
and literature, by minds of a still 
larger capacity. A crowning evi- 
dence of this important truth, will 
be afforded him by the genius of a 
Galileo, a Milton, a Locke, or a 
Newton. 

It is an astonishing proof of the 
mental perversion to which we are 
all liable—and, I may add, of the 
danger of that little knowledge 
which puffs up the learner—that 
some persons, who pretend to pur- 
sue the path of science, entertain 
the absurd notion that mind is mat- 
ter. Just in proportion to their 
professed zeal in cultivating the 
rational faculty, is their senseless 
endeavour to degrade its charac- 
ter, and finally to reduce it to no- 
thing. 

I trust that the intelligent me- 
chanicks whom I am now address- 
ing, and who are furnished with 
abundant proofs, in their own ex- 
perience, of the native power of 
mind, will ever be preserved from 
so foolish and dangerous a notion. 
True indeed it is, that matter and 
mind are closely connected in that 
wondrous creature, man; and that, 
by some mysterious law of nature, 
they are capable of acting, with 
great force, one upon the other.* 


* The brain appears to be the organ 
through which the mind of man commu- 
nicates with the material world. Hence 
it often happens that when the brain is in- 
jured, the connexion between the mind 
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But the radical and essential dif- 
ference between them, is evident 
from the fact that they admit of 
no similarity of definition. Mind 
is that which thinks, wills, rea- 
sons, and worships. Matter is 
that which is solid, tangible, and 
extended. To talk of their being 
the same, is to propose a contra- 
diction interms. Assuredly there 
can be no more identity between 
them, than between the azure of 
the heavens, and the green fields, 
or the dusty streets, on which we 
tread below! 

No sooner shall you succeed in 
imparting to some exquisite spe- 
cimen of machinery a single ray of 
intelligence, than I will surrender 
my doctrine, and allow that mind 
is matter. Till then, I shall de- 
pend on the conclusions of my 
reason, or rather on my native 
conviction, that they are essen- 
tially and unalterably distinct. 

On the one hand, therefore, we 
cannot descend too low in a hum- 
ble view of our dependent condi- 
tion, and of the blindness which is 
here our necessary portion; and, 
on the other hand, we cannot rise 
too high in a just contemplation 
of the spiritual nature of the hu- 
man mind—a spark of the divine 
intelligence, breathed into man by 
his Creator, and formed after the 
image of his own eternity. Be- 
tween the known capacities of the 
soul of man, and its revealed ever- 
lasting existence, there is a perfect 
fitness. 

Let no man start, in unbelief, at 
the notion of the eternity to which 
he is destined; for, independently 


and external objects, is suspended or per- 
verted. The contrary, however, often 
takes place. I cannot suppose that any of 
my readers seriously entertain the notion 
that the brain and the mind are the same. 
That they are not so, is certain; for a man 
may lose half his brain, without any appa- 
rent loss or diminution of his intellectual 
faculty. Several facts of this description 
are stated by Dr. Abercrombie, of Edin- 
bargh, in his admirable work on “The In- 
tellectual Powers.” See p. 154. 
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of revealed religion, which is its 
proper evidence, our known inhe- 
rent powers proclaim it to be pro- 
bable. Nor can we deny that this 
probability is confirmed by the 
analogy of science; for, whether 
we reflect on the inconceivable 
greatness of nature, or attempt to 
dive into her unsearchable minute- 
ness, we are compelled to confess 
that infinity does, in a remarkable 
manner, characterise the counsels, 
and distinguish the work, of our 
Almighty Creator. 

That a just view of the spiritual 
nature of the soul, is of great im- 
portance to our welfare and happi- 
ness, is extremely obvious. The 
materialist, who reduces himself 
to the rank of a mere machine, 
must presently give up every no- 
tion of his own responsibility—not 
only in reference to an eternal fu- 
ture, but even as it regards the 
present life. It is the natural ten- 
dency of his sentiments to make 
him the prey of his carnal propen- 
sities; and thus he becomes a 
source of misery both to himself, 
and to society at large. But who 
does not know that our individual 
happiness, as well as the order and 
peace of society, are promoted in 
a wonderful degree, by the subjec- 
tion of our bodily powers to the 
guidance and government of the 
rational faculty? 

3. Still more important, how- 
ever, is it for the happiness of 
mankind, that our whole nature, 
both bodily and rational, should 
be subjected to the moral principle 
—or, in other words, should be- 
come obedient to the commands 
of the Deity. Certainly then, the 
highest use, the first and best ap- 
plication of all literary and scien- 
tifick pursuits, is to confirm our be- 
lief in the Creator and Supreme 
Ruler of the universe—to establish 
and enlarge our acquaintance with 
God. 

It is a lamentable fact, that this 
noblest end of knowledge is far 
from being always followed. Many 


persons who are engaged in scien- 
tifick inquiries, live in the daily 
forgetfulness of their Heavenly 
Father, and are sometimes found 
to doubt and even to deny his ex- 
istence. This strange perversion 
of man’s intellect, can be ultimately 
traced only to the corruption of 
his heart; but it appears to be oc- 
casioned partly by the absorbing 
nature of philosophical pursuits, 
which may easily so fill the un- 
guarded mind, as to leave no place 
for the Author of all knowledge 
and wisdom; and partly by the 
habit which too much _ prevails 
among philosophers, of resting in 
second causes. They trace the 
phenomena of nature to the laws 
through which nature is governed, 
and they accustom themselves to 
speak and write, and, finally, to 
think, of these laws, as if they 
were sentient and intelligent be- 
ings. 

The absurdity of this mode of 
thought, as it relates to the crea- 
tion of God, must be evident to 
every considerate mind. I walk 
into one of your factories, and in- 
quire of the owner, or rather of 
the intelligent head-man, what it 
is which regulates the moving 
scene, and keeps the machinery 
working at auniform pace. “Qh! 
sir,” says he, “it is that governor 
in yon corner of the room. You 
see those two balls which are al- 
ways in rotation. When the ra- 
pidity of the steam engine is too 
great, they expand by the centri- 
fugal force, and by partly closing 
a valve in the pipe of the boiler, 
diminish the quantity of the steam 
which acts on theengine. Onthe 
contrary, when the motion is too 
slow, the centrifugal force of the 
balls abates, the circle round which 
they move is lessened, the valve 
opens, and the power is again in- 
creased. Thus, sir, the whole ma- 
chinery is kept moving at an even 
rate.” 

But who governs the governor? 
Who provided it with its balls? 
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Who placed it in its right posi- 
tion? Possibly the ingenious indi- 
vidual with whom I am conversing. 

Were I seriously to impute to 
this most useful yet inanimate ma- 
chine, the actual government of 
the works, and even the settlement 
of the sales and purchases, you 
would not fail to call me a mad- 
man or a fool. Yet precisely of 
the same degree of madness and 
folly is that philosopher guilty, 
who goes no further than his se- 
cond cause, forgets his Creator, 
and ascribes the orderly arrange- 
ment of the universe, and all its 
glorious phenomena, to the Laws 
OF ATTRACTION AND MOTION. 


(To be concluded.) 
en 


SCENES OF THE UPPER MISSOURI. 


The following short article, 
which we insert as affording a 
pleasing variety to our work, not 
inconsistent with its general de- 
sign, is from a correspondent of 
the New York Commercial Ad- 
vertiser. 

St. Louis, Oct. 20.—Since writ- 
ing the above, which I had no 
means of transmitting to this place 
sooner than by my own packet, I 
have succeeded in descending the 
river in safety for 2000 miles, in a 
small skiff, with two men at the 
oars, and myself at the helm, 
steering its course the whole way 
among the snags. This part of 
my journey has been the most rug- 
ged, yet, the most delightful of my 
whole tour. Our skiff was gene- 
rally landed at night on the point 
of some projecting barren sand 
bar, where we straightened our 
limbs on our buffalo robes, secure 
from the annoyance of mosquitos, 
and out of the walks of Indians 
and grizzly bears. In addition to 
the opportunity which this des- 
cending tour has afforded me of 
visiting all the tribes of Indians on 
the river, and leisurely filling my 
port folio with the beautiful sce- 
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nery which its shores present— 
the sportsman’s fever was roused 
and satisfied—the swan, ducks, 
geese and pelican—the deer, ante- 
lope, elk and buffalo, were stretched 
by our rifles, and sometimes— 
“ pull boys, pull! a war party! for 
your lives pull! or we are gone!” 

I often landed my skiff and 
mounted the green carpeted bluffs, 
whose soft grassy tops invited me 
to recline, where I was at once 
lost in contemplation—Souwl melt- 
ing scenery that was about me! A 
place where the mind could think 
volumes, but the tongue must be 
silent that would speak, and the 
hand palsied that would write. A 
place where a Divine would confess 
that he never had fancied Para- 
dise—where the painter’s palette 
would lose its beautiful tints—the 
blood-stirring notes of eloquence 
would die in their utterance—and 
even the soft tones of sweet musick 
would hardly preserve a spark to 
light the soul again, that had pass- 
ed this sweet delirium. 

I mean the Prairie, whose ena- 
melled plains that lie beneath me, 
in distance soften into sweetness 
like an essence: whose thousand 
thousand velvet-covered hills (sure- 
ly never formed by chance, but 
grouped in one of nature’s sportive 
moods)—tossing and leaping down 
with steep or graceful declivities 
to the river’s edge, as if to grace 
its pictured shores and make it “a 
thing to look upon.” I mean the 
Prairie at sunset, when the green 
hill-tops are turned into go/d—and 
their long shadows of melancholy 
are thrown over the valleys— 
when all the breathings of day are 
hushed, and nought but the soft 
notes of the retiring dove, can be 
heard, or the still softer and more 
plaintive notes of the wolf, who 
sneaks through these scenes of en- 
chantment, and mournfully howls 
as if lonesome, and lost in the /06 
beautiful quiet and stillness about 
him. I mean ¢his prairie, where 
Heaven sheds its purest light and 
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sheds its richest tints—this round 
topp’d bluff, where the foot treads 
soft and light; whose steep sides 
and lofty head rear me to the skies 
o’erlooking yonder pictured vale 
of beauty—this solitary cedar post, 
which tells a tale of grief—grief 
that was keenly felt, and tenderly, 
but long since softened in the 
march of time, and lost. Oh, sad 
and tear-starting contemplation! 
sole tenant of this stately mound, 
how solitary thy habitation! Here 
Heaven wrested from thee thy am- 
bition, and made thee sleeping 
monarch of this land of silence. 
Stranger! Oh, how the mystic 
web of sympathy links my soul to 
thee and thy afflictions! I knew 
thee not, but it was enough—+this 
tale was told, and I, a solitary wan- 
derer through thy land, have stop- 
ped to drop familiar tears upon 
thy grave. . Pardon this gush from 
a stranger’s eyes, for they are all 
that thou canst have in this strange 
land, where friends and dear rela- 
tions are not allowed to pluck a 
flower and drop a tear, to freshen 
recollection of endearments past. 
Stranger, adieu. With stream- 
ing eyes, I leave thee again, and 
thy fairy land, to peaceful soli- 
tude. My pencil has faithfully 
traced thy beautiful habitation, 
and long shall live in the world, 
and familiar, the name of “ Floyd’s 
grave.” Gero. Carin. 


Ee 


ORIGINAL LETTER OF DR. ISAAC 
WATTS. 


The following extract of a letter 
has recently appeared in the Bos- 
ton Centinel, in which it is stated 
that the letter of which it is a 
part, “ was sent to a lady in that 
town, who had been called to a 
severe affliction, in the death of 
two very promising children.” 
The letter is dated Nov. 7th, 1728, 
and is said never to have been be- 
fore published. As a literary cu- 
riosity, any unpublished article 


from the pen of Dr. Watts, would 
be gratifying to the curious. But 
there is in this, such an inherent 
excellence, such an unction of wis- 
dom and piety, as to show it wor- 
thy to be placed among the best 
productions of its distinguished 
author, and to render it eminently 
edifying to all practical Christians, 
especially to those who have suf- 


. fered the loss by death of their be- 


loved offspring. 

The loss you have sustained is 
of a tenderer and more distressing 
kind: yet let us see, whether there 
are not sufficient springs of conso- 
lation flowing all round you to al- 
lay the smart of so sharp a sor- 
row, and may the Lord open your 
eyes, as he did the eyes of Hagar 
in the wilderness, to espy the 
spring of water when she was dy- 
ing with thirst, and her child over 
against her ready to expire—Ge- 
nesis, 21. 19. Have you lost two 
lovely children? Did you make 
them your idols? If you did, God 
has saved you from idolatry: if 
you did not, you have your God 
still, and a creature cannot be mi- 
serable who has a God. The lit- 
tle words, my God, have infinitely 
more sweetness in them than my 
sons or my daughters. Were they 
very desirable blessings, your God 
calls you then to the nobler sacri- 
fice. Can you give up these to 
him at his call? God delights in 
such a sacrifice. 

Were they your all? So was 
Isaac when Abraham was required 
to part with him at God’s altar; 
are you not a daughter of Abra- 
ham? Then imitate his faith, his 
self-denial, his obedience, and 
make evidences of such a spiritual 
relation to him, shine brighter on 
the solemn occasion. Has God 
taken them from your arms? and 
had you not given them to God 
before? Had you not devoted 
them to Him in bapt™m? Are 
you displeased that God calls for 
his own? Was not your heart 
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sincere in the resignation of them 
to him? Show, then, madam, the 
sincerity of your heart in leaving 
them in the hand of God. Do you 
say they are lost? Not out of 
God’s sight and God’s world, 
though they have gone out of our 
sight and our world. 

All live to God. You may hope 
the spreading covenant of grace 
has sheltered them from the se- 
cond death. ‘They live, though 
not with you. Are you ready to 
complain you have brought forth 
for the grave? it may be so, but 
not in vain. Isaiah Ixv. 23—They 
shall not labour in vain nor bring 
forth for trouble (i. e. sorrow with- 
out hope,) for they are the seed o 
the blessed of the Lord and their off- 
spring with them. This has been 
a sweet text to many a mother, 
when their children have been 
called away betimes. 

And the prophet Jeremy, xxxi. 
15—-17, has very comfortable 
words to allay the same _ sor- 
rows. Did you please yourself 
in wnat comforts you might have 
derived from them in maturer 
years? But, madam, do you con- 
sider sufficiently that God has 
taken them away from the evil to 
come, and hid them in the grave 
from the prevailing and mischiev- 
ous temptations of a degenerate 
age? 

My brother’s wife in London, 
has buried 7 or 8 children, and 
among them all her sons: this 
thought has reconciled her to the 
providence of God, that the temp- 
tations of young men in this age 
are so exceedingly great, and she 
has seen so many of the young 
gentlemen of her acquaintance so 
shamefully degenerate, that she 
wipes her tears for the sons she 
has buried, and composes her soul 
to patience and thankfulness. 

Perhaps God has by this stroke 
prevented a thousand unknown 


_ sorrows.® A worthy husband is a 


living comfort, and may God pre- 
serve and restore him to you with 
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joy! Food, raiment, safety, peace, 
liberty, and religion, access to the 
mercy seat, hope of Heaven, all 
these are daily matters of thank- 
fulness. 

Good madam, let not one sor- 
row bury them all—show that you 
are a Christian, by making it ap- 
pear that religion has supports 
in it which the world doth not 
know. What can a poor world- 
ling do, but mourn over earthly 
blessings departed, and go down 
with them comfortless to the 
grave? But methinks a Christian 
should lift up the head as partak- 
ing of higher hopes. May the 
blessed Spirit be your comforter. 
Madam, endeavour to employ 
yourself in some _ business or 
amusement of life continually, lest 
a soliiary and inactive frame of 
mind tempt you to sit brooding 
over your sorrows, and nurse them 
to a dangerous size. Turn your 
thoughts often to the brighter 
scenes of heaven and the resur- 
rection. 

You have so many excellent 
comforters round you, that I even 
blush to send what I have writ, 
yet since the narrowness of my 
paper has excluded two or three 
thoughts, which may not be unim- 
portant or useless on this mourn- 
ful occasion, I will insert them 
here. You know, madam, the 
great and, blessed God had but 
one Son, and he gave him up a 
sacrifice, and devoted him to a 
bloody death, out of love to such 
sinners as you and I. 

Can you show your gratitude to 
God in a more evident and accep- 
table manner, than by willingly re- 
signing your two sons to him at 
the call of his providence? This 
act of willing resignation turns a 
painful affliction into a holy sacri- 
fice. Are the two dearest things 
torn from the heart of a mother? 
Then you may ever sit so much 
the looser to the world, and you 
have the fewer dangerous attach- 
ments to this life. ’Tis a happi- 
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ness for a Christian not to have 
the heart-strings tied too fast to 
any thing beneath God and Hea- 
ven.—Happy the soul who is ready 
to remove at the divine summons. 
The fewer engagements we have 
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on earth the more we may live 
above, and have our thoughts more 
fixed on things divine and hea- 
venly. May this painful stroke be 
thus sanctified, and lead you nearer 
to God. Amen, 1, W. 





Kiebview. 


Tue Mosaicat anp Minerat Ge- 
oLocy, Illustrated and Compared. 
By W. M. Higgins, F. G. 8. 
London. 1832. 

(Concluded from page 76.) 

But, to turn from a heavy dis- 
cussion, we will enliven our read- 
ers with some passages on other 
topics from the work before us. A 
most important question in geolo- 
gy, as connected with the disclo- 
sure of Holy Writ, is the period of 
the world’s creation. It is demon- 
strable from facts that it was not 
eternal; but facts equally plain 
speak to a very lengthened dura- 
tion. Many Christians have felt 
alarmed at these facts, lest they 
should contradict the Mosaic, that 
is, the inspired, account of the 
creation. Let us look first at the 
facts, and then their compatibility 
with the Mosaic account. They 
are summed up as follows by our 
author. 

“ The crust of the earth, as we have al- 
ready stated, consists of a number of beds 
of various substances, irregularly alternat- 
ing with each other. It has been proved 
by analogy, that these beds were formed 
by causes still in action, ina manner simi- 
lar to those that are now being deposited 
in the beds of rivers and lakes, and that 
the formation uf each stratum requires a 
considerable portion of time. Bat, if it re- 
quire a length of time to form a single de- 
posit, how much greater time will be ne- 
cessary to form a series, each differing 
from the other in mineralogical characters? 
Circumstances which will produce a cal- 
careous deposit, will not produce an argil- 
laceous. An entire revolution of local 
circumstances is absolutely necessary, in 
order to change the character of the bed. 
Admitting, therefore, that the strata com- 
posing the crust of our globe were formed 
with a rapidity of which we have no con- 
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ception, from a variety of circumstances, 
particularly the greater surface tempera- 
ture of our earth, of which we shall pre- 
sently speak, it is quite apparent that they 
required considerable time for their depo- 
sition. 

“ But again, all these beds are crowded 
with organic remains, and each has those 
peculiar to itself. in certain beds we find 
the remains of animals which cannot else- 
where be found through the whole series, 
but seem only to have existed at that par- 
ticular time when these beds were form- 
ing. Certain other beds contain, some in 
great abundance, the remains of oviparous 
animals; but neither above nor below them 
can an individual specimen be found. And 
there are other strata, and these among 
the highest in the series, which contain 
the bones of mammalia, but below them 
they have been sought for in vain. Every 
step, therefore, that we take in the inves- 
igation, impresses us the more deeply with 
the conviction that time must have lon 
shaken its hasty wing over this terrestria 
globe, and that the earth often completed 
its accustomed journey around the great 
orb of day after its creation, before the 
Eternal God of all placed man upon it, as 
the perfection of his work, and the cbject 
of his love. 

“ But if we would look still further into 
this question, we must examine the rela- 
tive position of rocks towards each other. 
The natural position of all sediments 
would, of course, be horizontal, or nearly 
so. But when we come to the investiga- 
tion of rocks as they are, we find that they 
have been subjected to the most violent 
disturbances. Here we find a series tilted 
by the action of subterranean fires, and 
upon it horizontal undisturbed strata. In 
another place we find the primitive rocks 
thrust through a number of those that 
contain organic remains, forming chains 
of snow-capt mountains; and upon their 
flanks we trace a series of calcareous beds 
in their undisturbed position. What more 
sufficient proof that time was necessary 
for the formation of these beds can be re- 
quired or given? Geologists have been 
charged with presumption in their deduc- 
tions, but what can be clearer than the 
deductions they form from such phenome- 
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na as the above? Here are a series of 
rocks upheaved by ancient volcanic action, 
and others resting upon them undisturbed; 
surely it requires little argument to prove 
that the horizontal beds could not have 
formed when the others were upheaved, 
that an entirely new state of things must 
have been instituted before they could 
have been deposited, and, consequently, 
that a considerable time must have trans- 
pired between the clevation of the one se- 
ries, and the formation of the «ther. 

“ It is not requisite for the proof of our 
proposition to enumerate all the phenome- 
na presented by rocks. Wherever we ex- 
amine them, we observe the cor bined 
action of water and fire; and that the se- 
veral localities have at one time lLven be- 
neath, at another above, the waters. Some- 
times we trace the action of subterranean 
fires without any visible proof, except the 
disturbance the rocks have suffered; and 
at other times we find the fissures through 
which the liquefied rock has been cast, as 
well as the bed that was poured over the 
surface. Above these, we may observe the 
horizontal strata, and, perhaps, the entire 
series may have been afterwards exposed 
to diluvian action, and portions of it swept 
away by the force of an inconceivably vio- 
lent flood. 

“ Connect with these circumstances the 
fact that all the deposits have been formed 
under different circumstances, and the de- 
monstration of our proposition will be to- 
lerably complete. 

“ The circumstances under which a bed 
was formed, must be determined by its 
mineralogical composition, and the organic 
remains it contains: if it consist of rounded 
pebbles und angular flints, we know that it 
must have been formed under far more 
violent circumstances than if it consisted 
of clay or sand. If the stratum contain 
remains of animals which are known to 
live in seas, we say that it is a marine de- 
posit; if its remains are fresh water, we 
call the deposit lacustrine, or fresh water; 
and if they should be terrestrial, we must 
judge of its origin either from the mine- 
ralogical character of the bed, or the fos- 
sils which may be associated with it, for it 
is possible that terrestrial animals may be 
washed into the sea, although it is far 
more probable that they will find their 
graves in the bed of an inland lake or 
river. . 

“ But how are we to account for the al- 
ternation of terrestrial and marine beds 
unless we allow that a considerable portion 
of time was occupied in their deposition? 
Let us suppose that in the beds of our 
rivers and lakes depositions are going on, 
and that the remains of fresh water ani- 
mals are deposited in them; before it be 
possible that the entire deposition can be 
changed and marine animals entombed, it 
will be necessary that the sea should be let 
in upon the entire district, either by the 





depression of the district itself, or the ele- 
vation of the present bed of the ocean. 
These, however, are phenomena which are 
continually observed by geologists, and, 
consequently, the same circumstances 
myst have interfered to produce them. 

The formation of strata, therefore, 
mist have required a considerable time, 
and it is equally certain that they were de- 
posited at a period antecedent to the uni- 
versal deluge. 

“The person who has taken the slight- 
est notice of geological phenomena, can- 
not have failed to observe that immediately 
beneath the vegetable soil, in almost all 
places, there are beds of gravel, sand, or 
clay, with rounded pebbles. These beds 
are composed of the detritus, or destroyed 
materials of older rocks, called by geolo- 
gists diluvium; and are, in all probability, 
the result of the universal deluge. No fact 
in geology, therefore, is more certain than 
that, after all the strata which compose 
the crust of our globe had been formed, 
the entire earth was overwhelmed with a 
universal flood. Where the water neces- 
sary to deluge the world could be obtained 
by natural causes, is, perhaps, difficult to 
conceive; or what became of it when ob- 
tained; ‘but it is less extraordinary,’ says 
Mr. Greenough, ‘ that water should have 
steod in some former period at a height ex- 
ceeding that of our highest mountains, 
than that strata should have been formed 
without a precipitate, that gravel should 
have been rounded without attrition,’ or 
valleys excavated without a flood. 

“ There have, however, been some who 
have rejected the Scriptures on the ground 
that they will believe nothing that they 
cannot understand. Nature, say they, is 
our preceptress; but how often has she 
failed to answer their interrogations, and 
when she has spoken, how often has she 
given the lie to their principles. But this 
is not the only instance in which natural 
phenomena have corroborated the saered 
records, and left the pretended admirers of 
nature as much in ignorance cf causes as 
they were hefore they consulted her ora- 
cle. Such men, to be consistent with their 
own assertions, must have formed an enor- 
mous estimate of their mental powers, re- 
jecting, as unworthy their belief, one-half 
of those beautiful truths which the investi- 
gations of philosophy have discovered, 
but for which it cannot account. 

“ If, therefore, the beds of gravel which 
cover over all the strata were formed by 
the diluvian waters, and also the valleys 
which are cut out of the strata themselves; 
then the whole of the fossiliferous rocks 
were formed previous to the universal de- 
luge. The period which intervened be- 
tween the creation of man and the deluge 
is, evidently, insufficient to have accom- 
plished their deposition; they must, there- 
fore, have been formed previous to the 
creation of the human species. 
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“To complete our examination of the 
deduction that a considerable time was re- 
quired for the deposition of the beds com- 
posing the crust of our globe, it will be ne- 
cessary to consider that our earth expe- 
rienced a greater surface temperature 
during the deposition of the beds, and that 
it has gradually decreased. This is a ques- 
tion of great importance, for it is evident 
that the higher the temperature, the great- 
er the evaporation, and the power of me- 
teoric agents, the more violent will be the 
storms, and the larger the quantity of de- 
tritus; consequently, deposits will be more 
rapidly formed in tropical than in tempe- 
rate climes. And the same cause would 
powerfully influence the growth and in- 
crease of vegetable and aniimal life; hence, 
we find that both the land and waters are 
most crowded with organized creatures in 
the hottest portions of our globe. 

“ The great vigour of vegetation in tro- 
pical climes can hardly be imagined by the 
inhabitants of this portion of the globe. 
The idea of a forest from any thing that 
may be seen in Europe, is very insufficient 
tu paint the luxuriant vegetation of the 
tropics; nor could our cold deposits have 
been supplied from such scanty sources. 
We would rather refer to the vast forests 
of Brazil or Guiana, almost too thickly en- 
twined to admit of human research, and to 
the luxuriant and extensive woods on the 
banks of the Missouri. If we can imagine 
the immense quantities of vegetable mat- 
ter which is there produced all the year 
round, and year after year for ages, we 
may perhaps approach to the state of our 
northern cliinates when our coal beds were 
formed. Every thing connected with the 
coal deposits was tropical. Such was the 
climate that produced, the forests that 
bore, and the rivers that transported into 
their estuaries, the vegetables which were 
designed by the Creator to become, in fu- 
ture ages, the source of comfort and 
wealth to his creatures! 

“ Another argument in favour of greater 
surface temperature, may be drawn from 
the abundance and size of organic remains. 
The naturalist as well as the botanist secks 
the tropics to study, in all their varieties, 
the objects of his attention. It is not in 
our chilly seas that we expect to find the 
coral reef and the swarming testacea; it is 
not by the banks of our lakes and rivers we 
study the habits of the saurians and cro- 
codiles; we must pass into more congenial 
situations, and watch the banks of the 
Nile, or sail over the broad surface of the 
Pacific. Yet beneath our fect, we have 
enormous accunulationsof animal remains 
in the limestones and other rocks, which 
could only have been produced in an equa- 
torial temperature. 

“ But still a greater proof that the tem- 
perature of our planet has diminished, is 
found in the character of the vegetable re- 
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mains that are imbedded in strata. In the 
rocks associated with our coal beds, we do 
not find the plants which now inhabit our 
shores, but arborescent ferns and other ve- 
getables, which require a climate at least 
as warm as the tropics. But these plants 
increase in size in proportion to the height 
of the temperature; and as those which 
are found in the coal measures are larger 
than any that we find in the hottest regions 
of the present day, we may fairly conclude 
that there was a higher temperature, even 
in these northern latitudes, during the for- 
mation of the coal measures, than can now 
be found on the surface of the globe. 

“If observation be extended to the or- 
ganic remains, we shall be impressed with 
the same fact. In certain strata of our 
own country the remains of oviparous 
quadrupeds are found, the whole class 
being now confined to the higher tempe- 
ratures. But the animals to whom these 
remains belonged were of a gigantic size, 
and were, perhaps, the lords of the crea- 
tion. ‘The fabled monsters of antiquity 
which have so often delighted and amazed 
our childhood, become sober truths when 
compared with the discoveries of geolo- 
gists in this department of our science. 
Some of these reptiles are only found in 
marine deposits; some were terrestrial, 
and others inhabited the lakes and rivers. 
But they all required and enjoyed a tem- 
perature much higher than that which is 
now experienced in our northern latitudes. 

“In one deposit we meet with the re- 
mains of a monstrous terrestrial animal, 
at least thirty or forty feet in length, and 
from seven to eight in height. In another 
series of beds we find the bones of the 
iguanodon, a creature excelling in magifi- 
tude the megalosaurus himself. The ich- 
thyosauri, crocodiles, and turtles, are also 
to be found enclosed in the solid strata of 
the globe. 

‘“« Wherever we turn we find the remains 
of organized creatures, not only in such 
abundance as to assure us that they exist- 
ed under the most favourable circum- 
stances, but of such characters as to con- 
vince us that they lived in a tropical cli- 
mate. It would, therefore, appear that at 
the time when the solid strata of the globe 
were deposited, the temperature was much 
higher and more equable than it is now.” 
pp. 109—122, 


This long period of the earth’s 
duration is accounted for by Chris- 
tian geologists, either by a suppo- 
sed intervening time between its 
creation and its preparation to be 
the abode of man; or by making 
the six days protracted periods, or 
by both of these solutions com- 
bined. Mr. Higgins follaws the 
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first of these methods, and views 
the days as literal days. We quote 
a portion of his general argument: 


** How valuable soever the deductions of 
science may be, they cannot be regarded 
by a truly Christian mind as of equal au- 
thority with the direct testimony of God. 
There is a possibility, under all circum- 
stances, that our opinions may be false, 
however improbable it may appear. The 
premises from which we argue may be er- 
roneous, or, if true, may be the exceptions 
to a general rule, and not the law itself; 
or if the premises be perfect, the deduc- 
tions may be illegitimate, either from an 
imperfect view of the facts, or the want 
of some other fact which is necessary for 
the argument. While imperfection thus 
necessarily attaches itself to all human 
speculations, the word of God is necessa- 
rily true. Nor can human intellect and 
veracity compare itself with the perfect 
knowledge, power, and purity of the Al- 
mighty. 

“Tf, therefore, we admit that the Bible 
is a inspired, we cannot with pro- 
priety either doubt the expediency of 
comparing scientific opinions and the tes- 
timony of God, or prefer our deductions 
to the explicit statements of Scripture. 
But we must rather experience a pleasing 
satisfaction in having a common test by 
which to estimate the value of accumu- 
lating knowledge; for, when we examine 
the sacred word of God for a history of 
the creation of the world, we come to the 
Creator for information concerning his 
own work, and the process by which he 
tal his infinite power. 

“The history which Moses has given 
us of the creation of the world, and its 
state till the commencement of the days, 
is evidently a mere outline. The great 
object of the Divine Spirit, under whose 
guidance he wrote, was to detail the his- 
tory of man, his character, condition, and 
prospects. He has, notwithstanding, fur- 
nished us with a few general facts, which 
are rather to direct our inquiries than to 
suspend them. Of those particular sub- 
jects on which he has not treated, we are 
at perfect liberty to form our own opi- 
nions. A theory of the formation of the 
earth ought therefore to be only a detailed 
description of the Mosaical history, a 
finished picture from the outline sketch 
which the Jewish legislator has given us. 

‘The first chapter of Genesis, which 
contains all that God has revealed con- 
cerning the creation, may be divided into 
three periods: first, there is a statement 
that the heavens and the earth were 
formed hy God. There is then a descrip- 
tion of the earth previous to the days of 
creation, and afterwards a somewhat de- 
tailed account of the order in which the 
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Almighty furnished the world during the 
six days. 

** All the sacred writers insist upon the 
creation of the universe by God ; he is the 
great universal cause trom which all 
things proceeded. Philosophy has disco- 
vered tinat it was the work of an intelli- 
gent Being ; but it is revelation alone that 
can teach His character and attributes. 
‘fam the Lord, that maketh all things; 
that stretcheth forth the heavens alone ; 
that spreadeth abroad the earth by my- 
self.’ (Isaiah xliv. 24.) ‘ Let all the in- 
habitants of the world stand in awe of 
him ; for he spake, and it was done; he 
commanded, and it stood fast.’ (Psalm 
xxxiii. 8,9.) The prophet Isaiah, when 
foretelling (xl. 12, 13) the future glory of 
Christ’s kingdom, in a most beautifol 
manner refers to the creative power of 
God, ‘who hath measured the waters in 
the hollow of his hand, and meted out 
heaven with the span, and comprehended 
the dust of the earth in a measure, and 
weighed the mountains in scales, and the 
hills in a balance! who hath directed the 
Spirit of the Lord, or being his counsellor 
hath taught him?’ And Moses also com- 
mences his history of the creation by the 
statement, ‘ In the beginning God created 
the heavens and the earth.’ 

“ This statement appears to be entirely 
distinct from all that follows. The object 
which Moses had in view seems to have 
been comparative ; and the whole stress 
of the sentence rests upon the word of 
God. The Israelites had seen idolatry in 
all its forms, and had frequently fallen 
into the practice; but it was not the idols 
they had seen or served, that created the 
heavens and the earth, but God.” “ This 
was done before the six days; how long, 
we are not informed, and are, consequent- 
ly, at liberty to attempt to determine it by 
the assistance of science.’’—pp. 131—137. 

“There are two facts which we would 
deduce from the statement of the inspired 
historian: that the world was created at 
some indefinite period before the com- 
mencement of the six days; and that it 
was created at once, without the inter- 
ference of any secondary causes. 

“ That the beginning does not refer to 
the first day spoken of by Moses is certain, 
for it is not mentioned as a part of the 
creation in the enumeration of that day's 
work. But we are, on the contrary, in- 
formed that on the first day it was in ex- 
istence, though unfurnished and covered 
with water. The term beginning, there- 
fore, is indefinite, and it may refer to the 
preceding day, or to thousands of years. 
To guesses there would be no end, for one 
would be as authorized to assert the truth 
of his conjecture as another; and at last 
must leave the decision of the question to 
the results of an examination into the 
constitution of the globe. 
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“ This is the province of Geology, and 
from this source only can we hope to de- 
cide the question, and to determine the 
state of the earth during the period which 
intervened between its creation and the 
beginning of the six days. 

‘“‘ We are pleased to find that Dr. Chal- 
mers does not think this view of the Mo- 
saical statement inconsistent with the 
manner in which it is expressed, though 
we cannot allow, with him, that the sub- 
stance of the heavens and earth was cre- 
ated before the things themselves. ‘ Does 
Moses ever say that, when God created 
the heavens and the earth he did more at 
the time alluded to than transform them 
out of previously existing materials? or 
does he ever say that there was not an in- 
terval of many ages betwixt the first act 
of creation described in the first verse of 
the Book of Genesis, and said to have 
been performed in the beginning; and 
those more detailed operations, the ac- 
count of which commences at the second 
verse, and which are described to us as 
having been performed in so many days? 
or, finally, does he ever make us to under- 
stand that the genealogies of man went 
any further than to fix the antiquity of the 
species, and of consequence that they left 
the antiquity of the globe a free subject 
for the speculations of philosophers ?’ 
(Chalmers’s Evid. Christ. Revela.) 

“Mr. Sharon Turner, also, wel! known 
and esteemed for his valuable historical 
works, entirely agrees with the principle 
we have advocated. ‘The Mosaic chro- 
nology,’ he says, ‘ begins with the forma- 
tion of Adam, and with the six preceding 
days or periods, which commenced with 
the production of light. What interval 
occurred between the first creation of the 
material substance of our globe, and the 
mandate for light to descend upon it; 
whether months, years, or ages, is not in 
the slightest degree noticed. Geology 
may shorten or extend its duration as it 
may find proper: there is no restriction 
on this part of the subject.’ (Turner's Sa- 
cred Hirt.—pp. 140. 142.)” 

“Tt has already been shown that a pe- 
riod of time intervened between the crea- 
tion of the earth and the beginning of the 
six days. During this period the rocks 
which are the covering of the globe, were, 
in all probability, formed. The primitive 
rocks may have constituted the surface of 
the earth as it came from the hand of the 
Creator; but if they did, they have since 
suffered considerable alterations. It has 
been proved in the observations upon 
Theoretical Geology, that all the beds 
between the primitive rocks and the su- 
perficial gravels were formed before the 
deluge, and that they all resulted from 
causes similar to those which are now in 
action. It is quite incredible that they 
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could have been deposited in that period 
which intervened between the creation of 
man and the universal deluge. It is na- 
turally impossible, we think, that so vast 
a series of deposits could have been formed 
in the time; but, if this objection should 
be considered insufficient, we must allow 
that the whole earth was a long time be- 
neath the waters, for the secondary beds, 
with but few exceptions, were formed by 
the sea, and contain animal remains. The 
beds of the secondary and tertiary classes 
must, therefore, have been formed before 
the creation of man, and during that pe- 
riod which intervened between the crea- 
tion of the earth and the beginning of the 
six days.”—pp. 148, 149. ‘ 

“ Immediately after the creation of the 
earth, time began. Matter was endowed 
with certain laws: these laws immediate- 
ly began to act ; and the same causes and 
effects were as active at that moment as 
they are now.”—p. 151. 

“ The earth being prepared as the habi- 
tation of organized creatures, God creates, 
on the fifth day, all that moveth in the 
waters and in the air. On the sixth day 
He completes his work by the creation of 
all living creatures that inhabit the earth, 
‘cattle, and creeping things, and beasts of 
the earth.’ Then ‘ God created man in 
his own image; in the image of God cre- 
ated he him.’ 

“ We have thus hastily reviewed the 
work of the six successive days of creation, 
in order to show the perfect concord of 
this history with the view we have taken 
of the former verses. ‘ Moses,’ says Dr. 
Buckland, who is an authority of the 
highest class, ‘does not deny the exist- 
ence of another system of things prior to 
the preparation of this globe for the re- 
ception of the human race, to which he 
confines the details of his history; and 
there is nothing in the proposition incon- 
sistent with the Mosaical declaration of 
the creation.’ But it is not sufficient to 
say that Moses does not contradict the 
supposition; for if the view taken of his 
history be correct, he supports and esta- 
blishes the opinion. 

“ But, whatever may be the fate of hu- 
man opinions, one principle can never be 
disproved, that, God being the author of 
both the Bible and the world, the testi- 
mony of both, when accurately read, must 
correspond. How disdainfully soever, the 
Divine testimony may be treated by some 
who are ardently engaged in the investi- 
gation of nature, all theories that oppose 
its statements have error as tleir basis, 
and must fall to decay.”—pp. 165, 166. 


We will only add, that if the un- 
devout astronomer is mad, much 
more so is the infidel geologist. 
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Literary and Pyilosovgical Gntelligence, etc. 


Easton, ( Pa.) March 1. 
Something New.—We witnessed a few 
days ago at the Swan Tavern of Mr. John 
Burt, of this place, something which cer- 
tainly deserves to be recorded among the 
inventions and discoveries of the present 
day. Mr. B. has succeeded in the profita- 
ble desideratum of making his fire pay for 
itself, by burning coal and limestone toge- 
ther, in nearly equal parts.—The fire must 
be kindled in the morning with pure coal, 
but through the day rather more lime- 
stone than coal is used. He thus saves 
several bushels of coal per week, and pro- 
cures several bushels of lime. The pro- 
cess in stoves of the common construction 
is rather troublesome, as the lime must be 
taken out soon after it is thoroughly burnt; 
but Mr. B. hopes to construct a stove or 
cellar furnace which will answer a better 
purpose. To all appearances the stove 
emitted as much calorick as when filled 
with pure coal—the cylinder was, as usual, 
in a red heat. 


Origin of Disease.—I tell honestly what 
I think is the cause of complicated mala- 
dies of the human race; it is their gor- 
mandizing and stuffing, and stimulating 
those organs (the digestive) to an excess, 
thereby producing nervous disorder and 
irritation. The state of their mind is ano- 
ther grand cause, the fidgetting and dis- 
contenting yourself about that which can- 
not be helped; passions of all kinds, ma- 
lignant passions and worldly cares press- 
ing upon the mind, disturb the cerebral 
action, and do a great deal of harm.— 
Abernethy. 


Ancient Coin —We have in our posses- 
sion a pine-tree shilling, coined one hun- 
dred and eighty-one years ago. Itis very 
little worn, the impression being nearly as 
fair as when issued from the mint. On 
one side is the representation of a pine- 
tree, and the words “ MASATHYSETS,” 
IN, and on the opposite, “ NEW ENG- 
LAND, AN. DOM. 1652, XII.” It is of 
about the size and weight of a Spanish 
crossed pistareen.— Barnstable Journal. 


Tennessee Silk.—We have a specimen 
of sewing silk manufactured in this coun- 
ty, a few miles from Nashville, which is 
truly beautiful—not inferior, we venture 
to say, to the best Italian. It is soft, flexi- 
ble, smooth, and strong, and is deficient in 
none of the qualities of excellence. If 
Tennessee can produce such silk as this, 
why should we not be supplied from our 
own resources? The farmer might, with- 
out materially interfering with any of his 
usual operations, devote a sufficient por- 


tion of the time of some of his family to 
the rearing of silk worms and manufac- 
ture of silk. It would be a pleasant re- 
creation rather than a task, and would be 
a source at once of handsome profit and 
agreeable pastime.— Banner. 


The Trombone.—In Gardner's “ Musick 
of Nature,” it is stated that the musical 
instrument known by the name of Trom- 
bone, is the Sackbut of the Scriptures. 
One of these instruments was discovered 
in Herculaneum, where it had been for 
nearly 2000 years under ashes; the lower 
part of it was made with bronze, and the 
upper, with the mouth piece, of gold. It 
was presented by the king of Naples to 
George III. of England, and from the mo- 
del, the modern Trombone used in mili- 
tary bands with so much effect, was fa- 
shioned. 


Russian Annual.—The first publication 
of an annua! has just taken place at St. 
Petersburg. It is in German, and is or- 
namented with several attractive plates, 
amongst which are a representation of the 
gigantick Alexandrine Column, lately 
erected in the Russian metropolis, a view 
of Kuero, in Finland, a Finland Woman 
in her national costume, and views of 
Adrianople, and the Mosque of Sultan 
Selim in that city. 


The Great Cans! of Getha.—This mag- 
nificent water line, which passes through 
the heart of Sweden, and unites the North 
Sea and the Baltick, was opened with 
great solemnities on the 26th September 
last. It will admit vessels drawing nine 
feet and a half water, and two and twenty 
feet in width, and they make the passage 
into the Baltick in eight days with the aid 
of steam boats across the lakes which oc- 
cur on itsline. It has been two and twen- 
ty years in construction, and costs rather 
more than 10,430,000 dollars, of which 
6,375,334 dollars were contributed by the 
state. 


A friend, in whose judgment we have 
confidence, who has perused with great 
pleasure a recent publication—“ 2 Brief 
Exposition of the Constitution,” by James 
Bayard, Esq., of the Philadelphia Bar, 
says—‘‘ This work evinces a sound and 
discriminating judgment, prepared for the 
undertaking by an extensive examination 
of all the authorities upon the subject. 
The size and price of this neat volume 
render it peculiarly appropriate for the use 
of all those who desire to acquire a know- 
ledge of the principles of their govern- 
ment, but whose pursuits, or tastes, ren- 
der it inconvenient or impossible to study 
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in detail Constitutional Law. It is there- 
fore highly useful for schools and colleges, 
and the language and arrangement have 
been adapted for this purpose. The Con- 
stitution is examined in its own order, and 
after its own arrangement. Each section 
and article has a distinct commentary, 
and thus any instructor of ordinary abili- 
ties is rendered competent to employ the 
book. All technical terms are avoided, 
except when absolutely necessary, and 
these accompanied by an explanation. 
The authorities are referred to in the 
notes.” 


Systematick Labour.—The importance 
of systematick industry, and suitable divi- 
sions of labour, is not apparent to every 
one. The utility of it 1s made plain by 
demonstration. Inthe business of making 
pins, not less than five individuals are em- 
ployed, through whose hands every one 
must pass before it is finished. One draws 
the wire, another cuts it, and a third sharp- 
ens the point. One makes the head, and 
another puts it on the pin. By this clas- 
sification of labour, it is said ten men can 
make 48,000 per day; whereas if every 
man finished the several parts himself, by 
going through the different operations 
personally, he could finish but 20 per day, 
giving but 200 for the ten men, instead of 
the 48,000. The process of mzking type 
is of a similar kind. One of these little 
pieces of metal, containing on the one end 
(:) a colon, for instance, has to pass 
through four or five separate hands before 
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ready for the printer's use. It is cast ina 
little mould by one, its sides smoothed on 
a piece of marble by another, its height 
regulated by a third, and its face exa- 
mined by a fourth. By this means, inno- 
merable numbers of these little leaden 
messengers ere made in a day, which, if 
each individual finished a particular type, 
would make the work of a few hours a 
complicated and almost endless process. 
In all employments, whether mechanical, 
intellectual, or physical, the importance of 
system and order must be apparent, to 
insure success and the full realization 
of successful experiment.—Vorthampton 
Courter. 


Ancient Plants found with Egyptian 
Mummies in Tombs——A memoir has re- 
cently been read at the Medico- Botanical 
Society on this subject, by M. Bonastre. 
It appears that fruit is frequently met 
with in Egyptian tombs, enclosed in bas- 
kets variously coloured. One of these, 
the Mimusops elengi, is a proof of the 
great vicissitude to which Egypt has been 
exposed, for this vegetable has entirely 
disappeared from the soil. No botanical 
work yet published in that country makes 
mention of this plant; it is only found in 
the island of Amboyna, and some of the 
isles of the Indian ocean. Myrrha and 
Bdellium in large fragments are also 
found. The fruit of the Rhamnus lotus, 
and that of the pine (Pinus lotea) have 
also been discovered in the same way, ge- 
nerally in votive baskets full of offerings. 








Keligious Suetelligence. 


We appropriate a considerable 
part of the space allotted to this 
department of our miscellany for 
the present month, to a selec- 
tion from “ Monthly Extracts” 
of the British and Foreign Bible 
Society, for November last, which 
have just come to hand. We 
ask for these extracts a care- 
ful perusal from all our readers, 
and to mark and meditate on the 
following particulars:—1. How 
many are deprived of that precious 
volume of God’s revealed will 
which we so richly enjoy, and for 
which few are half as thankful as 
they ought to be. 2. How many 
there are who willingly part 
With a portion of the pittance ac- 


quired in poverty that they may 
obtain a Bible, or a New Testa- 
ment; and how great therefore is 
the obligation of Christians who 
can afford it, to contribute libe- 
rally and cheerfully, to send this 
inestimable treasure to the desti- 
tute. 3. That in spite of all op- 
position, the Holy Scriptures are 
gradually becoming diffused among 
the Roman Catholicks; and 4, 
What a horrible and lamentable 
superstition that must be, which 
prevails among some of the priests 
of the “ Man of Sin,’ under the 
influence of which they burn the 
Bible—Not, let it be observed, a 
Protestant translation, but one 
made by a member of their own 
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communion, and by competent and 
approved judges of the same com- 
munion, declared to be correct and 
faithful. Can they be Christians 
in more than name, who treat with 
such indignity the sacred deposi- 
tory of Christian faith and hope! 
Let our readers adopt, in behalf 
of these wretched men, the cruci- 
fied Saviour’s expiring prayer— 
“ Father forgive them, they know 
not what they do.” 


From the Secretaries of the Liverpool 
Auxiliary Society. 


Norv. 1, 1832. 

At the request of the Committee of the 
Liverpool Auxiliary Bible Society, we beg 
to submit the following proposition to the 
kind consideration of the Committee of 
the British and Foreign Bible Society. 

The Committee here have, for some 
time past, supplied emigrants proceeding 
to British America, and to Australasia, 
(viz. New South Wales and Van Die- 
man's Land) with grants of copies of the 
Holy Scriptures; of which many of them 
were destitute. But emigration has of 
late so increased, that our funds are ina- 
dequate to the purpose of continuing such 
supply. We therefore earnestly hope that 
the Parent Society will undertake this 
work of Christian benevolence; and we 
shall have great pleasure in acting as 
their almoners, and seeing that their 
bounty is properly applied. 

Some idea of the extent to which emi- 
gration has proceeded from this port may 
be obtained from the following statement. 

From the Ist of January to the 10th of 
September, 1832, the number of vessels 
and emigrants have been— 


To British America, 60 vessels, 3000 emi- 
grants. 

To Australasia, 10 vessels, 1500 emi- 
grants. 


We have here a very intelligent agent, 
who would make it his business, person- 
ally, to inquire into the condition of emi- 

rants, with respect to their wants of the 
Joly Scriptures; and who would furnish 
us with a detailed Report of every case, 
for the information of the Parent Society. 





From a Minister in the North of Scot- 
land. 


Oct. 29, 1832 
Upwards of four years ago, I applied to 
your excellent Society for a supply of the 
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Scriptures, for the people then under my 
charge; which they were pleased to grant 
on easy terms, and gratuitously to the in- 
digent. This boon was received with gra- 
titude by the people. Joining that with 
other similar favours which I have since 
obtained for the poor people now under 
my charge, I feel myself called upon to 
acknowledge myself under weighty obli- 
gations to the British and Foreign Bible 
Soeiety. 

This parish is one of the largest and 
rudest parishes in Scotland: its iength is 
60 miles, its breadth above 20: the popu- 
lation about 3000, the one-half of which is 
Roman Catholick. We had till lately but 
one parochial school. This school could 
do but little to diffuse knowledge over so 
vast and darkened a surface. | have en- 
deavoured to remedy this evil, by supply- 
ing the desideratum of schools. There 
are several! subsidiary schools now in the 
parish. These schools are situate in lo- 
calities where Popery chiefly abounds. 
The population of one of these districts is 
almost exclusively of that persuasion, 
amounting in number to upwards of 900 
souls. In the winter of 1830, 1 made out 
a statistical sketch of their condition as to 
ordinary literary knowledge, of which the 
result is as follows :— 


Whole population 985 
From six to twenty years, unable to 

read 337 
From six to twenty years, unable to 

read and write 399 
Of all ages above six years, unable 

to read 686 
Of all ages above six years, unable 

to read and write 829 


In this necessitous district I have got a 
respectable school established. This ex- 
tensive population is nearly totally igno- 
rant of the contents of the Sacred Vo- 
lume. No way occurs to me so effectual, 
or even practicable, for bringing them to 
the knowledge of divine truth, as intro- 
ducing the Bible as a class book in the 
school: the children are in the first place 
familiarized with the word of God, and, 
through their instrumentality, its inesti- 
mable treasures may be unfolded to their 
parents. This is a pressing case. I trust, 
according to my earnest request, that your 
Society will grant me 200 copies of the 
Gaelick Scriptures; with power to distri- 
bute them gratuitously, in certain cases, 
among the scholars ; say, as prizes to me- 
rit, or when the individual is very poor; 
and to dispose of them, in other instances, 
at such prices as may be procured, and for 
which I shall account, as you may direct. 
The one half of the above number of co- 
pies might consist of the New Testament 
only; the other half, it were desirable, 
should include both. 
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From Dr. Pinkerton. 


Basle, July 18, 1832. 
From Bern, whence I last addressed 
you, I proceeded to Neufchatel. There, 
as in Lutzerne, several persons whom I 
wished to have seen were absent; but I 
had much conversation with Mr. Narbel, 
the Minister of a small independent 
Church, of which there are now four in 
the Canton, to whom the King of Prussia 
has lately granted full toleration. Mr. 
Narbel says, that they have had cheering 
revivals, and that pious persons may now 
be counted by hundreds, in different parts 
of the country. How different from the 
state of things fourteen years ago, when 
I first visited Neufchatel! Mr. Narbel is 
one of the five Members of the Committee 
of the Society for Religious Books, to 
whom we have entrusted supplies of the 
Scriptures from Frankfort and Paris. The 
circulation is proceeding steadily, and the 
Scriptures are extensively read. I next 
visited the Moravian Establishment at 
Montmirail; where Mr. Richard, one of 
the Ministers, asked for a supply of 60 
Bibles in German and French, with 20 
Testaments for distribution in the usual 
way; which I promised to send to him. 
In this place I have had an interview 
with the venerable Antistes of Basle, Pre- 
sident of the Bible Society, who gave me 
some favourable accounts of their trans- 
actions during the year. They had expe- 
rienced, ina pleasing degree, the tendency 
of public affliction to promote personal 
piety. Since their unhappy civil conten- 
tion began, their public and private meet- 
ings for religion have filled, and their 
missionary and other pious institutions 
have enjoyed a degree of public attention 
and support greater than they had ever 
received before. To the Swiss troops, 
who were quartered here for some time, 
they had distributed 9000 Testaments; 
of which about 2000 were given to Catho- 
lics and carried into the Catholic Cantons. 
How much the Bishop of Chur dreaded 
the effects of these books upon thé men, 
will be seen from his Circular to his Cler- 
gy. The Antistes prayed for a fresh sup- 
ply of 1000 Gossner’s Testament, which 1 
engaged to send them. 





From the Same. 


Stutgart, July 28, 1832. 

I left Basle on the 19th; and next day 
reached Freiburg, where I made the ac- 
quaintance of Professor Gessner, a well- 
disposed Catholic, who for some time past 
has been endeavouring to supply the stu- 
dents with the Scriptures which he re- 
ceived from Basle. He conducted me to 
Mr. Held, who told me, that, when Secre- 
tary to Wessenberg at Constance, he had 
circulated about 70,000 copies of the Tes- 

Ch. Adv.—Vol. XI. 


tament among the Catholics of that dio- 
cese. He gave me the names of several 
well-disposed Clergy, to whom | purpose 
to write. As Professor Gessner’s stock of 
copies was exhausted, he begged for a 
supply from us of 50 Lutheran Bibles, and 
100 Van Ess’s Testament, which he en- 
gaged to distribute conformably to our 
laws. 

Leaving Freiburg, I proceeded, by way 
of Waldkirch, and Hornberg, through the 
ravines and mountains of the Black Forest, 
to the Moravian Settlement of Kénigs- 
feld. Having never been there before, I 
tried to gain as much information as pos- 
sible respecting the state of the Scriptures 
among the surrounding population. In 
many parts of the famous German forest 
the families of the peasantry are well sup- 
plied with Testaments; and this has led 
numbers to apply to the friends in Kinigs- 
feld for the whole Bible, even in the trans- 
lation of Luther. Other districts of this 
extensive tract of country, mostly covered 
with pine, and where the deep rocky 
glens, mountain torrents, and stony fields, 
draw forth the utmost efforts of the inha- 
bitants to gain a scanty subsistence, are 
not yet adequately supplied with the Holy 
Scriptures. Dr. Franze, to whom I last 
year sent a grant of copies, told me, that 
he cannot obtain money for them, the peo- 
ple are so poor. I referred him to our 
rules, which allowed of gratis distribution 
where poverty forbade any returns. 

This being the residence of the Catholic 
Bishop, | resolved to call upon him, and 
endeavour to persuade him to aid the dis- 
tribution of the Scriptures in his extensive 
diocese. Accordingly, about eight o'clock 
the following morning, I was introduced 
to him in his garden, and met with a civil 
reception, and, after discussing the subject 
with all possible freedom on both sides for 
upwards of an hour, the Bishop begged to 
be supplied with 1000 Van Ess's and 200 
Gossner’s Testaments ; which he engaged 
to distribute according to our rules, and 
render an account. e said, he believed 
that he could do much good among his 
people in putting the Testament into their 
hands, especially in these times ; — 
that his diocese included 462,000 souls. 
He finally begged for an Italian and a 
French Bible, for his own use; which I 

romised to send him. This act of the 

ishop’s will encourage the clergy in the 
work, whom I have supplied with copies 
during this tour; and enable them to pro- 
ceed with less fear of censure. 





From the Rev. George Scott. 


Stockholm, Oct. 5, 1832. 
The Agency* have granted several 
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small parcels of Bibles and Testaments to 
persons residing in Stockholm and the 
neighbourhood, and are happy to discover 
a disposition to exertion and inquiry on 
the great subject they have befure them. 
As the A gree. of good days, the Agency 
respectfully transmit the following cir- 
cumstances, which are of very recent oc- 
currence :— 

A pious peasant from Sonala, in the 
diocese of Arke, twenty-eight Swedish 
(about 170 English) miles from Stockholm, 
called on Pastor Warnke here, and men- 
tioned, that in the parish where he resided 
he knew many earnest seekers of salva- 
tion, who frequently met together to edify 
each other. Pastor Warnke informed him 
of the generous proceedings of the British 
and Foreign Bible Society, whereby Bibles 
and Testaments might be obtained by the 
poor at an exceedingly low price, or even 
without money if the case seemed to war- 
ranta gift. Scarcely had this peasant ar- 
rived at his parish, when, in the midst of 
several serious persons, he heard a female 
declare, that she had not in her possession 
a single religious book of any sort, and 
would rejoice to have such, in which she 
could read at leisure hours: our peasant 
related what Pastor Warnke had said re- 
garding Bibles and Testaments, and those 
present collected J2sk banco (about 1s.), 
which they sent to Stockholm, and with 
great thankfulness presented, to purchase 
a Bible for the poor yet pious woman. 

A young and zealous but not rich work- 
man here has, for some time past, employ- 
ed his few leisure moments in visiting the 
cottages of the poor, to inquire whether 
they possess the word of God; and has 
discovered a lamentable deficiency. Many 
of these have, with tears of grateful joy, 
received a Bible or a New Testament at a 
reduced price: to some a gratis distribu- 
tion has been made. This man met an in- 
teresting boy in the street, and asked him 
if he possessed a Testament: the boy an- 
swered in the negative: being further 
asked if he wished to have one, and how 
much he could afford to give, he an- 
swered, he anxiously desired such a book, 
but could not possibly give more than &sk 
(a little more than 3d.): a New Testa- 
ment was produced from the pocket of the 
inquirer; and the boy, on receiving it, 
clasped his hands together, and in the 
middle of the street praised God for at 
last sending him what he had long de- 
sired. Twenty-four soldiers, who have for 
some time been in Stockholm from a dis- 
tance, and are about to return home, hear- 
ing from the same man that they could 
obtain New Testaments at a reasonable 
rate, bought 24 copies, paying 16sk banco 
for each. 





Marcu, 


From the Secretaries of the Barbadoes 
Auxiliary Society. 
Barbadoes, August 30, 1832. 

A few weeks ago we sent you a Bill for 
501. as the first fruits of our labours in 
this island. In a short time we hope to 
be enabled to forward you another Bill of 
the same amount", the Treasurer having 
about 30/.in hand. Subscriptios are still 
coming in, and the sales are going on. 

Since the departure of your respected 
Agent, the Rev. James Thomson, we have 
formed a Ladies’ Society, to co-operate 
with the Auxiliary in town. We have 
also requested the Rev. James Rathbone, 
Wesleyan Missionary, and two other Mem- 
bers of the Committee, now residing 
there, to form a Branch Society for the 
Parish of Christ Church; but they have 
not yet succeeded. 

Bridge Town, which contains about 
30,000 inhabitants, has been divided into 
Districts; and Visiters have been ap- 
pointed to each. They have visited a 
considerable part of the town, calling at 
each house ; and have found that by far 
the greatest part of the people are desti- 
tute of the word of God: many never had 
either a Bible or Testament; and the ge- 
nerality of those that had, lost them in the 
dreadful hurricane of 1831. Ina few dis- 
tressed cases, where they were likely to 
be well used, the Committee have given 
Bibles or Testaments: but they have pre- 
ferred selling at cost price; and have met 
the plea of poverty, by engaging to receive 
the amount in small weekly or monthly in- 
stalments. In this way we have circulated 

7 Bibles and 67 Testaments. We have 
many Testaments on hand, but our stock 
of Bibles is nearly exhausted; and we are 
much afraid that we shall not be able to 
meet the demands of those who have be- 
gun and are expected to begin to pay for 
them in small weekly or monthly sums: 
we therefore beg you will be kind enough 
to send us a supply, by one of the first 
ships bound for Barbadoes. 





From Correspondents at Toulouse. 


Aug. 17, 1832. 

We have been favoured by your Letter 
of the 2d instant, and beg to offer our sin- 
cere thanks for the friendly expressions it 
coutains. Your aim and ours is the same 
—to spread that word, by which the will 
of our Heavenly Father has been to save 
believers. To your Society it has been 
given to be, in His hand, the powerful in- 
strument of gathering nations round that 
Light of the world; and every Christian 
can but deem it a high privilege to be al- 
lowed, in assisting your exertions, to 


* This has been since received 
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render to his fellow men the most impor- 
tant of all services. To you, who have 
the immense advantage of living in a land 
where the Bible is an honour, and where, 
though prejudiced minds may deny it, the 
influence of the Bible is exerted, spread- 
ing the Bible is an act of faith: to us, Sir 
and much honoured Brother, who are call- 
ed upon to water a parched land, and to 
spread the word of God where it has 
hardly been known, faith is often changed 
into sight. The distributions that have 
taken place have produced already a visi- 
ble effect: the authority of the Bible, so 
long discarded, is assuming its due im- 
portance on the minds of many, and pre- 
paring abundant fruit for the time of the 
Lord. That word is now creeping into 
multitudes of families, in almost every 
village and town: there it may remain 
hid for a while ; but soon, when the spirit 
of inquiry shall be more universal, it will 
be referred to as the only infallible guide. 
Never did the moment appear to us more 
important: the struggles and oppositions 
we meet are a certain evidence of the im- 
mense good which is preparing. 

The conversion of M. De B , and 
the great sales of New Testaments which 
have taken place in that part of the coun- 
try, have caused a great indignation among 
some of the clergy; of which the follow- 
ing extract from the Letter of one of our 
pediars (a Roman Catholick) will give yok 
an idea. It is dated Aug. 12, 1832:—“I 
have received your last envoy of New 
Testaments at Montrejeau: it would have 
been sold instantly, had not the priests ex- 
erted themselves to prevent their sale: 
the very day they arrived, they preached 
that the books | sold were very bad.”” We 
have written instantly to the pedlar a very 
long Letter, to be communicated to the 

riests of the different parishes where the 

ew Testaments have been burnt, and to 
all those he may visit. We deplore, in 
our Letter, the blindness of those, who 
call themselves Christians, and condemn 
the book on which Christianity rests: we 
explain this circumstance, as the continu- 
ance of that spirit of opposition which, our 
Lord himself announces, would ever pur- 
sue truth and its disciples: we deplore 
this error; and express the heartfelt pity 
we experience for those who, thinking to 
withstand men, wage war against God. 
We then explain our aim in spreading the 
Bible ; and forcibly represent the state of 
immorality and unbelief in which multi- 
tudes are plunged, and our deep convic- 
tion that the word of the Lord is alone 
powerful, and the only means of bringing 
them again to faith and good works. We 
then discuss the question of the Edition of 
De Sacy being Roman Catholick ; and 
= them the copy of the Certificate de- 
ivered to one of our pedlars by the Bishop 





of Montauban, of which the following is a 
translation :— 


“ Montauban, April 14, 1832. 


“T thank Mr. B for the present of 
the Bible and New Testament, of the edi- 
tion of 1831. A long examination was not 
necessary to convince me that the latter 
is in every respect conformable to the edi- 
tion of 1759, by M. le Maistre de Sacy, 
with the approbation of the Clergy of 
France. There is, therefore, no objection 
to its circulation among Catholicks. 

“* Signed, 
“L. Guit, Bishop of Montauban.” 


We trust this Letter will produce some 
effect. We have tried to unite Christian 
charity with the expression of the deep af- 
fliction we have experienced on learning 
that the word of God has been burnt: this 
affliction has been great: but we are com- 
forted by the conviction, that if the blood 
of Martyrs has ever been the seed of the 
Church, how much more shall the cshes 
of the divine word become the principle of 
a spirit of investigation among those who 
have been the witnesses of its burning !— 
and perhaps even the priests themselves 
will feel remorse, and, seeking to excuse 
their action in their own eyes, will read 
the Bible to find precedents, and may by 
that means be brought to Him, who is the 
Way, the Truth, and the Life. 





— 


MEASURES TAKEN TO ASCERTAIN 
WHETHER ASAAD SHIDIAK WERE 
LIVING. 


The story of Asaad Shidiak is 
known to all the friends of Evan- 
gelical missions throughout the 
world. There is little if any re- 
maining doubt, that he has died a 
martyr to the faith of the gospel, 
under the cruel and relentless per- 
secution of the Maronite Papal 
Patriarch of Canobeen, in Syria. 
But the following account of the 
measures taken to ascertain the 
fact of his death, which we extract 
from the Missionary Herald for 
February, is deeply interesting, 
and conveys important informa- 
tion on the change that has taken 
place in the state of things in Sy- 
ria and the Holy Land—a change 
most auspicious, we hope, to the 
success of evangelical missions in 
that extensive and most interest- 
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ing part of the world—The forti- 
tude, decision, and perseverance 
of Mr. Tod, must command the 
admiration of every reader—We 
publish about half the account this 
month, and hope to insert the re- 
mainder in our next number. 


In the last number, says the Missionary 
Herald, mention was made of a journal of 
Mr. Tod, an English merchant at Beyroot, 
relating to a recent excursion to the con- 
vent at Canobeen, to ascertain whether 
Asaad Esh Shidiak were living. Extracts 
from that journal will now be given. It 
was addressed to the Rev. Isaac Bird, mis- 
sionary of the Board at Beyroot, and dated 
June 26, 1832. 

It will be observed, that twelve days 
elapsed from the time the Emeer Besheer 
became acquainted with the object of the 
visit to Acre to Mr. Tod's arrival at Ca- 
nobeen; so that, in all probability, the 
Maronite patriarch had notice of his com- 
ing in time to remove Asaad to another 

lace, if living. The journal, however, 
increases: the probability of his death, 
which was before very strong. 

Rev. and Dear Sir—On passing through 
Sidon, on my way to the camp of [brahim 
Pasha, I made a proposal to your worth 
friend Wortabet to accompany me, whic 
he gladly accepted; and a boat being 
found on the point of starting for Haifa, 
we immediately got on board and put to 
sea. Scarcely had we cleared the har- 
bour, when this zealous and devoted ser- 
vant of God commenced preaching in 
Arabick to the crew and passengers. 
They were a mixed company of Moham- 
medans and Christians, and I was much 
struck with the attention with which they 
listened to the discourse. It was an expo- 
sition of the Sermon on the Mount, and 
+ of the Gospel of John. From these 

e discoursed more than two hours, and 
then entered into an examination of some 
— of Mohammedan doctrine, particu- 
arly their Ramadan fast, during which 
they were required to eat and drink no- 
thing from morning to night, for a whole 
month. This, he said, could not be of di- 
vine origin, because not of universal appli- 
cation; instancing the inhabitants of high 
latitudes, where there was perpetual day 
for weeks and months together. This 
staggered them; but one of the more in- 
telligent of them said they might fast by 
means of a watch: to this it was answered 
the Koran does not specify a period of so 
many hours, but expressly says from sun- 
rise to sunset. 

Next day (May 30th) we arrived at 
Haifa, where we found a battalion of 
Egyptians, several of whom I fourd drink- 
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ing wine publickly. Indeed the wine 
stores are always full of these men, but in 
other respects they showed excellent dis- 
cipline. The following morning I set out 
in company with Wortabet and my bro- 
ther P. for Acre, situated at the other side 
of the bay, and distant about seven miles. 
We proceeded by land, and met a convoy 
of sick and wounded, coming on cavalry 
horses to the Egyptian hospitals on mount 
Carmel. Shortly afterwards the dead bo- 
dies, which we observed floating on the 
water, announced our approach to a late 
scene of conflict. Acre had been taken 
by assault the preceding Sunday; but 
Ibrahim Pasha was three miles from the 
city, in the summer residence of his pre- 
decessor, who had already been sent off to 
Egypt. We arrived there at four P. M. 
and were immediately directed to the hall 
of audience. As soon as the Pasha per- 
ceived us approaching, he welcomed us in 
that engaging manner for which his fa- 
ther, Mohammed Ali, is so celebrated, and 
the usual Oriental salutations were ex- 
changed. Wortabet cut them short, how- 
ever, by requesting a private audience. 

“ Instantly,” said the Pasha, and rising, 
led us into his cabinet. ‘Now, drago- 
man,” said he, “‘do you interpret exactly 
what the gentleman has to say.” 

The Pasha having been informed who I 
was, of the acquaintance I had with his 
father in Egypt, and so on, I directed 
Wortabet to open the subject of our visit 
in the manner we had agreed upon; when 
he began— 

“We have come to tell your highness 
of a most important matter, one which is 
of deep interest to many on both sides of 
the great ocean.” 

“ Well, what is the matter?” 

W. “It is a thing which is a shame to 
all countries and kings, a thing which has 
been done contrary to all justice and right, 
and which there has been no one to in- 
quire into.” 

Pasha. “ What is it?” 

W. “A certain man by the name of 
Asaad Esh Shidiak, was instructor in Ara- 
bick to some American gentlemen in this 
country, and while in this employment, it 
so happened that he heard many things 
contrary to his religious opinions in which 
he had been educated. This led him to 
search into the holy book which is the 
foundation of the Christian religion, and 
he discovered that many of his opinions 
were wrong. So he determined to give 
up his errors and follow that book. But 
the Maronite patriarch, hearing of this, 
was angry, and commanded him to conti- 
nue to worship his images, and such like, 
and finally threw him into prison, where, 
if alive, he has been lying seven years, 
and there is nobody to inquire into the 
cause of his imprisonment.” 
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Pasha. “1 have never heard of this mat- 
ter.” 

W. “ True, effendim ; but there was a 
Pasha whio knew of it.” 

Pasha. “This matter concerns the 
Emeer Besheer,” (prince of the moun- 
tains.) 

W. “ True, effendim; but he closed his 
eyes that he might not see, and his ears 
that he might not hear.” 

Pasha. “ What is the reason why this 
man would not worship images and pic- 
tures, and pray to the dead, and so on?” 
Then, without waiting for an answer, he 
added, “‘ Where was he imprisoned ?” 

W. “In the convent of Canobeen.— 
This merchant is anxious that you deliver 
over this man to him, and by so doing you 
would not only lay him under deep obliga- 
tions to your highness, but cause great joy 
among many both in Europe and America. 
The patriarch at three different times has 

iven out that he was dead, while in fact 
S was alive ; though he affirms that he is 
dead, we are warranted in disbelieving the 
report. We wish your highness to au- 
thorize a search to be made for this man, 
and that the matter for the moment be 
kept a secret, lest the patriarch either re- 
move or kill his prisoner.” 

Pasha. “1 shall mention the subject 
only to the Emeer Besheer, and the mat- 
ter shall remain among ourselves. But 
where do you say he is confined ?” 

W. “In the convent of Canobeen, in a 
dungeon below ground.” [Such was the 
report. } 

Pasha. “‘ Write me the name.” 

W. “ We will bring it oy in writing 
hereafter.” (After a pause W. continued,) 
‘Tt would be doing God service were you 
to allow every man under your govern- 
ment to worship God according to his 
conscience. If a man now worship God 
in spirit and in truth, he cannot do so, 
through fear of this patriarch; but if you 
will permit every Christian to follow what 
he finds in his holy books, you will do a 
most acceptable deed.” 

Pasha. “ At present this is difficult. 
We must indeed provide for what the 
great God requires of us, but now we have 
war before us. I also have read books 
from the English, and they say many good 
things about religion, but they say we 
must first provide for war.* However, 
please God, we shall establish here the 
same religious liberty as in Egypt. I 
have put an end to the vexations hitherto 
experienced by the pilgrims to Jerusalem. 
Now they may go and come, and no man 
dares demand money from them, or annoy 
them in any way.” 





* It is not obvious to what English 
books the Pasha here alluded which 
taught such doctrine. 
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We then expressed our most cordial 
gratitude for the kind manner in which 
he had received us, and took our leave. 

Next day (June 2d) we waited on the 
Pasha, and handed him the following me- 
mento written in Arabick. ‘“ Asaad Esh 
Shidiak, imprisoned by the Maronite pa- 
triarch in the convent of Canobeen, under 
ground, and that for several years past, 
because he would not worship images, nor 
pictures, nor pray to the dead.” Ibrahim 
put the document carefully up, and said 
he would show it to the prince. The lat- 
ter arrived that afternoon in the camp. 

We allowed the next day, being the 
Sabbath, to elapse without pressing the 
Pasha further; but on the fourth we again 
waited on him, and, as before, were ad- 
mitted to a private audience. 

Pasha. “1 have inquired of the prince 
respecting Asaad, and he affirms that he 
is dead.” 

W. “So it was given out when we knew 
he was alive.” 

Pasha. “‘ Come again at the sr,” (half 
past three.) 

We returned accordingly at the Asr, 
when he received us warmly, sent every 
one away to be alone with us, and taking 
Wortabet familiarly by the shoulder, and 
putting his face close to him, said, “ All is 
well—your business is finished—dismiss 
every fear. I have spoken to the prince, 
and he offers to give six soldiers, if you 
will give an Englishman to accompany 
them.” 

I said, “I will go.” 

“Very well,” said the Pasha, smiling; 
‘to-morrow I will give you a tezkereh,” 
(a written order.) 

I said, “‘ May it please your highness, 
as soon as possible; I am anxious to pro- 
ceed.” 

“No, no,” said he, “ you must stay with 
us a little longer.” 

We thanked him, and retired. 

June 5. Waited upon the Pasha for the 
tezkereh, when he called Hanna El Bahh- 
ri, his chief secretary, and charged him to 
go to the prince, and tell him to give to 

r. T. six soldiers, and full authority to 
search the mountains for Asaad Esh Shi- 
diak. If found alive, he was to be deli- 
vered up to me. 

Our business with the Pasha being now 
accomplished, 1 felt myself strongly 
moved, thinking I might never have ano- 
ther opportunity, to sound his feelings 
still further on the important subject of 
religious toleration. So 1 said to him, 
“ With your highness’ permission, I should 
be glad to be indulged with a single word 
more in a private audience.” 

“Certainly,” he answered, and the 
room was soon cleared, when I proceed- 
ed:— 

“The religious toleration of which I 
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have been a witness in Egypt, and the 
mercy you have now extended toa perse- 
cuted Christian here, emboldens me to 
submit to your highness another question. 
It is of great publick interest, and 1 hope 
it will be taken in good part. In pastages 
it has been said in Europe, that if a Mos- 
lem left his religion and became a Chris- 
tian, his life must pay the forfeit. Since 
then, light has come down upon the world, 
and men now think differently from those 
of former times. What 1 would ask is, 
whether now a Moslem would really be 
put to death for changing his religion ?” 


Marcu, 


The Pasha appeared embarrassed, and a 
pause ensued. 

“ This,” said he, “is a marvellous ques- 
tion. I cannot answer it now. I have 
war before me with the Turks. We have 
the law—but I do not know all the law— 
however, when our military operations 
shall be terminated, we shall practise here 
the same religious toleration that exists in 
Egypt.” 

His answer was as favourable, perhaps, 
as could have been expected under the 
circumstances. 


(To be concluded.) 
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EUROPE. 


We have seen no advices from Europe more recent than the 16th of January from 
Britain, and of the 12th of the same month from France; and the intelligence is not of 
much general interest—The state of Europe remains nearly the same as at our last 
report—The prospect of a general war is represented as much less threatening than it 
was a short time since. 


Brirain.—The new British Parliament was to meet early in February. The London 
Globe of Jan. 7th gives the following official result of the recent elections:—England, 
Reformers, 394, Conservatives, 110—Scotland, Reformers, 44, Conservatives, 9— 
Ireland, Reformers, 80, Conservatives, 25.—Total Reformers, 518—Conservatives 144. 
Some severe shocks of an earthquake had been felt at Swansey, and the surrounding 
country, to the distance of thirty miles. There were three shocks, the first having oc- 
cured on the 28th of Dec. This was rather slight, and principally felt towards the 
coast. The second occurred on the following day, early in the morning, and was felt 
by every person either asleep or awake. The third excited considerable alarm, and 
took place about 8 o'clock on the subsequent morning. The bells rung in many of the 
churches and houses—chimneys were thrown down—walls gave way—several houses 
opened, from the roof to the ground, nearly an inch in width—many sunk from two to 
four feet, and all vibrated in such a manner that their fall was momentarily expected. 
It tasted almost four seconds and was accompanied by a sound which is described to 
have been truly terrific. A most destructive fire broke out in Liverpool on the night 
of the 14th January, which laid a number of warehouses and dwellings in ruins, and 
destroyed a vast amount of property. The renewal of the Charter of the Bank of Eng- 
land was an absorbing topic. The general impression seems to be that it would be 
renewed, limiting, however, the extent of the exclusive privilege of the Bank to a 
much smaller circle than that fixed by the existing arrangements. The Joint Stock 
Banking Companies cannot at present be established within 65 miles of London. It 
will probably be proposed to allow them to be established within about one third of that 
distance. A large additional military force—several regiments—was on the point of 
being vent to Ireland by the British Government. The county of Kilkenny was ina 
very distracted state. Twenty-two houses had been attacked by the Whitefeet, prin- 
cipally with a view of dispossesing holders of land taken in opposition to the regulations 
of the Whitefeet. Thirty persons were committed to the county jail, during the month 
of December, for alleged offences against the Government. The collection of tithes 
was again the exciting cause. Many cases of the Cholera were constantly occurring, 
and robberies and murders in all quarters of the island. 


France.—The French Ministers have resolved to retain the Duchess de Berri as a 
prisoner until she can procure a guarantee for her future good conduct, instead of pro- 
ceeding to her trial. 1200 Carlist youths went in procession to the hotel of Chateau- 
briand, to compliment him as the friend of the Duchess. It was this which excited 
the publick feeling, and rendered it necessary to adopt some decisive course respecting 
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her. Six of the Paris Journals had been seized, for giving favourable notices of the pro- 
cession of the Carlists. It is said Joseph Buonaparte some time since proposed to the 
Chambers, to ascend the Throne as the regent of Napoleon Il. The discovery of this 
attempt at negotiation, excited much interest. [t appears by a letter from Brest, of 
the 8th of January, that “ Orders have been received to fit out three ships of the line 
with the utmost expedition, taking those which can be soonest got ready. There is 
no certain information as to the object of this armament, but there are said to be good 
reasons for believing that an expedition to Hayti is in contemplation.” King Louis 
Philippe left Cambray on the 8th—On passing through Cateau Cambresis, Marseilles, 
and Avesnes, the King and Princes alighted and reviewed the National Guard of the 
several towns. The King then proceeded to deliver the crosses of the Legion of Ho- 
nour, to those who had distinguished themselves in the siege and capture of the citadel 
of Antwerp. This was also accompanied by an address of the most flattering kind to 
the whole army. 


Spain.—Private accounts represent the health of the King of Spain, such as to ren- 
der his speedy death very probable, indeed almost certain. The condition of the coun- 
try is, therefore, extremely precarious. On the 31st of December, a number of per- 
sonages of high rank were summoned by the Queen to the palace, where a certificate 
was then read by the Minister of Justice, to the effect that the King had in his cham- 
ber that day signed a decree, revoking and declaring to be of no effect, the decree ex- 
torted from him during his illness, relative to the succession of the throne. The ef- 
fect of the present revocation is that of rendering heiress to the throne the present In- 
fanta, to the exclusion of Don Carlos, the brother of Ferdinand, an exclusion which 
there is every reason to believe, will not be tacitly assented to, either by Don Carlos, 
or by the Apostolical party. 


PortucaLt.—The news from Portugal is unfavourable to Don Pedro. On the 7th 
January, a heavy cannonading took place from the Miguelite batteries, which lasted 
for three hours, and occasioned great destruction to the houses in Oporto. On the 
morning of the 8th, a heavy firing commenced from Miguel’s two batteries. at the 
north of the harbour, which was returned occasionally from the Castle of St. John de 
Foz. Sartorius’s squadron was still at Vigo, and not a single cruiser of Don Pedro's 
was to be seen off Oporto. Other accounts however state, that General Salignac had 
arrived at Oporto, to take the command of Don Pedro's army; and that from this cir- 
cumstance, and the arrival of a considerable reinforcement of French troops, sanguine 
expectations were entertained of a successful general battle with the forces of Don 
Miguel. 


Iraty.—At the last accounts from Italy, a new volcanick eruption of Mount Vesu- 
vius was in progress. It threatened to be very destructive. It is stated that the 
Courts of Naples, Turin, Florence, and Rome, have concluded a defensive alliance 
against every internal reaction and foreign aggression. 


Hotrianp anv Betcium.—In reply to the new propositions submitted to him by 
England and France, the King of Holland has sent a counter project, the particulars 
of which are not stated. The Editor of the London Times, reprobates, in very strong 
language, the obstinacy of the King of Holland, in refusing the articles of pacifica- 
fication proposed to him; and protests against any farther delay in compelling him to 
accede to the terms proposed. The King of Holland has conferred the highest ho- 
nours in his gift on General Chasse, whose character appears to stand high both with 
friends and foes. 


Prussia AND Austria have on the whole, says a London paper, better hopes for 
the preservation of peace than we at one time entertained. These arise from some 
clearer insight into the condition of Austria and Prussia. The King of Prussia is 
universally beloved and honoured by the inhabitants of Prussia Proper, who would go 
all lengths with him in any cause in which he may choose to embark. They were 
once French, and no little pains have been taken of late to instil afresh into them the 
love of French principles and French union; so that one of the first events of a gene- 
ral war might be the Snnembonnieut of the kingdom of Prussia as at present consti- 
tuted. Here, therefore, a grand obstacle is interposed. The King, too, personally, is 
averse to it, except controlled by imperious circumstances; and though the Crown 
Prince is disposed to run all hazards, his popularity is as small as that of his father is 
great, and in the event of the demise of the reigning Sovereign, the effective power 
of the kingdom might therefore be expected to be weakened. 

Austria is poor. Her credit is bad. Her Five per Cent. bonds are about 84— 
under the price of our Three per Cents. while the firing of the first shot would drive 
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them immeasurably down. In short, tae sinews of war possessed by the three absolute 
governments are thin and emaciated, while those of Enzland and France are powerful 
and effective. In addition to this, the voice of England against war has been poured 
of late into the ear of the British Cabinet with a distinctness which they cannot mis- 
construe; while the French Government has obtained a strength and vigour from 
internal causes which Marshal Sou!t was supposed to think it could not reach, unless 
the maddened spirits of the people were diverted into other than native channels. 
Such considerations increase our hopes of peace. The events of a moment may dash 
them at once to the ground. 


Turkey.—A letter from Paris, of Jan. 12th, says a London print, gives the following 
as the latest and most authentick information from Constantinople. ‘ The progress of 
the Pacha's troops in Asia Minor is rapid; insurrection is fast spreading every where. 
The Sultan has no money and but few troops. He cannot rely either on the courage 
or fidelity of the latter, and it may be regarded as certain, that on their first encounter 
with Ibrahim, they will be defeated and dispersed, if not induced to join his trium- 
phant banner. All the best letters from Constantinople, dated the 10th ult. and re- 
ceived by the last post, say that Ibrahim was only a few days’ march from the capital, 
and express the fullest conviction that nothing but foreign interference could check 
his progress. It is evident that the Court of Russia is anxiously desirous to prevent 
his going too far, and it is probable that it will take means to prevent him, if the 
danger becomes too imminent to allow of any time being lost in consultations with 
other European Powers on what ought to be done.” 

The Missionary Herald for February, states that Mr. Temple, at Malta, had received 
advices from Constantinople up to October 2d. The plague was then making fearful 
ravages, and the Cholera had just made its appearance. Another great fire had also 
happened in the suburb of Pera, consuming six or seven hundred houses. Mr. Tensple 
says: ‘ Turkey seems to be withering away, like a tree smitten by the hot thunder- 
bolts of heaven. Ten years more of disastrous events to her, like the ten last past, 
will scarcely leave her a place among the nations of the earth. All Syria, in its 
length and breadth, is in the hands of Ibrahim Pacha, and Mr. Nicholaysen says, that 
through his providence they enjoy great quietness, and that some worthy deeds are 
done unto that nation. Mr. Bird writes, Sept. 15th, that an English merchant is dis- 
tributing the Scriptures at Damascus. We see strange things in these days, but shall 
see greater things than these without doubt soon. The way of the Lord is certainly 
being prepared in a most extraordinary manner, and to a most extraordinary extent in 
the world, at this moment, and let us hope that he will soon be seen travelling in the 
greatness of his strength and showing himself mighty to save.”’ 

Want of space prevents our insertion of a few articles, of some interest, from Asia 
and Arrica. 


AMERICA. 


It gives us pleasure to observe, that the last accounts from the Southern part of 
our Continent, represent our sister republicks there as apparently approximating toa 
state of peace. In the United Provinces, Colombia, Mexico, and Central America, 
civil war was nearly or quite at anend. In Mexico, the armies of Bustamente and 
Santa Anna were reconciled, and their leaders were united in endeavouring to conso- 
lidate the republick, on the principles of those who began the late revolution. 


Ustrep States.—The late interesting session of Congress closed, of course, on the 
4th of the present month. The three important bills—the Tariff bill as modified by 
Mr. Clay, the bill to enable the President to enforce the revenue laws, in opposition to 
the nullifiers of the South, and the bill to distribute the proceeds of the sales of the 
public lands among the several States—were all carried by large majorities. The sig- 
nature by the President of the two former, is announced, but it is feared that he will 
veto the third. The President's inaugural speech, on the day that Congress rose, is 
short, temperate, and firm, and closes, as it ought to do, with a fervent acknowledg- 
ment of dependence on the good providence of God. It would seem by a recent article 
from Washington, that we are threatened with another Indian war. May God in his 
mercy prevent it, and overrule our publick affairs for his glory, and the preservation 
of the union, peace, znd prosperity of our beloved country. 
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